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Our subject is so broad and multifarious, that we must either go 
into detail, and write a volume, or limit ourselves to main facts 
and general principles. ‘There is another reason why we must be 
brief,—it is, that there has been nothing, so far as we know, writ- 
ten upon this subject; and hence if we attempt to be full and min- 
ute, we must run the risk of much error and mere speculation. 

We can do, therefore, little more than make a general survey of 
the field, trace out its metes and bounds, and note the more promi- 
nent objects of interest. Let each one, as he succeeds us, only 
add from his store of observations, and we may soon have filled up 
the outline of a subject, second only in importance, even now, to 
very few; and which must, as the cause of education advances, and 
its influence is more and more felt, excite an increasingly deep, 
and wide-spread concern, 

With the single remark further, that in what follows, we wish 
to be understood as, all along, speaking of chartered Institutions, 
we proceed to the subject before us, viz:—“ The mutual relation 
of Trustees and Faculties in Literary Institutions, and the pecu- 
liar province, rights, and duties of each.” 

Let us inquire in the first place— 

I. What isthe mMuTrvuAL RELATION BETWEEN TRUSTEES AND 
Facuxties in Literary Institutions? 

The origin and purpose of this relation will show its nature. 

1. And first of Trustees;—these derive their legal existence 
from the authority of the civil government. ‘They are appointed 
indeed in very different ways;—sometimes by the legislature, or 
a part of it; sometimes by ecclesiastical bodies as conventions, 
synods, etc.; sometimes by members of the particular corporation; 
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and sometimes by benefactors, or those nominated by them. But 
however appointed, it is only legislative sanction can give them 
legal being. Before receiving this, they are not known in law. 

The mode of their renewal or perpetuation is equally various; 
it may be in any one of the ways above specified, or by a self- 
perpetuating power. 

The purpose for which Trustees are appointed, is to take care 
that the ends for which the Institution committed to their care was 
established, are accomplished. 

2. But, secondly, we observe of Faculties, that, with the exce 
tion in some cases of the President, they are appointed by the 
Trustees; and the purpose of their appointment, is to serve asa 
scholastic executive. Prafessors and ‘Teachers may be variously 
nominated; sometimes by the Trustees themselves; sometimes by 
benefactors or their representatives: but the Trustees alone have 
the appointing power. There are cases, as that of Kenyon Col- 
lege, in which a certain official character is by charter the Presi- 
dent; but in nearly every Literary Institution, this officer, like 
other members of the Faculty, is appointed by the Trustees. 

Such then being the origin and purpose of these two classes of 
officers, Trustees and Faculties, it is evident that the relation be- 
tween them is that of AGents To Princrpats. This general re- 
lation, however, is at times, modified by special provisions in the 
charter, or fundamental laws of the Institution. 

II. We come now, secondly, to inquire into the PECULIAR 
PROVINCE, RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF TRUSTEES. 

In general let it be observed, that, all within their charter, or 
usual in similar institutions, and not incompatible with their char- 
ter, may be done, or required by Trustees, in order to effect the 
purpose of their appointment. But to be more particular: 

a. To the trustees belong the care and control of the property 
and monied concerns of the Institution. They should procure, 
manage, and collect the means of sustaining it, see that its debts 
are paid, and all its lawful obligations satisfied. 

6. To them belong the power of appointing and removing all 
officers, with the exception, in some few instances, of the Presi- 
dent. 

The exercise of this power involves great responsibility; espe- 
cially in the case of a professor, as the dignity of his offiee, and 
the welfare and respectability of the Institution, all require that 
when appointed, he ought not to be removed without the most 
serious cause. No slight defect or infirmity, no temporary em- 
barrassment or difficulty, no mere want of popularity, no unreas- 
onable dissatisfaction, no mere desire to create a vacancy for the 
gratification of an aspirant for office,—none of these things will 

justify the removal of a professor who is faithfully striving, to the 
best of his ability, to do his duty. The Institution that acts other- 
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wise, cannot be permanently respectable. So long as a Professor 
knows that his situation may depend upon something besides his 
fidelity, he cannot feel that hearty interest in the Institution, and 
make those efforts of after ripeness in his department, which are 
necessary to raise it to the highest excellence and honor. That 
Institution will be sure to stand highest, and deservedly so, whose 
professors grow grey in its service. 

The post of a Tutor, or other teacher, is very different. He is 
generally young in years and attainments, and his appointment 
temporary. He not unfrequently has some other profession in 
view, and his present place is accepted simply for present support. 
The Trustees need his services for the time, and he needs their 
wages. Both parties regard the relation as temporary, and there- 
fore neither make it a matter of very serious consideration before 
they enter upon it. 

We would here, however, remark, that it would be well were it 
otherwise;—it would be well were young men who seek for these 
subordinate situations, to regard them only as the road to higher 
stations of the same kind; and it would be well for Trustees in the 
appointment of Professors, always to give the preference (other 
circumstances being equal), to those eandidates who have faithfully 
discharged the duties of a lower office, and striven industriously 
to qualify themselves for a higher. Were these views generally 
adopted, the station both of Tutor and Professor would become 
still more honorable, important, and permanent; and it would be 
conferred and accepted with a deeper feeling of responsibility. 

Let it be added, that this power of appointment ought never to 
be exercised without the counsel and approbation of the President, 
in as much as his peace and character are so deeply involved in 
the standing and conduct of every member of the Faculty. In- 
deed the harmony of the whole body is so greatly dependent upon 
each member, that it is best never to place any one among them, 
who is not agreeable to all the Faculty. 

c. The Trustees are the sole legislators of the Institution. In 
the exercise of their legislative powers, they must of course de- 
pend very much upon the judgment of the Faculty; still they 
cannot delegate their authority to the latter. The Faculty may 
recommend, and they ought generally to be consulted, but it be- 
longs exclusively to the Trustees to enact. Of this point, howev- 
er, we must say more under our next general head, which em- 
braces— 

III. The province, RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF FACULTIES. 

In general, the government and instruction of the Institution 
are in the hands of the Faculty. Here, none, not even a Trustee, 
can interfere. Consequently, the Faculty have the right to obedi- 
ence on the part of the pupil, and to support in the exercise of 
their authority by the Trustees. But as the Faculty are simply the 
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scholastic executive, should they at any time transcend the powers 
given them by the laws of the Institution, or in any way trans- 
gress these, they are amenable to the Trustees. In other words, 
the Trustees ought not to interfere in the government of the Insti- 
tution; but it is their duty to call the Faculty, or any member 
thereof to account, in case of serious misgovernment. It is only 
by the faithful observance of these principles, good order can be 
maintained in the Institution, and harmony preserved between the 
Trustees and Faculty. 

In accordance with this general view, it is the province, right, 
and duty of the Faculty— 

a. To recommend such course of study and laws, as they may 
think needful, to the Trustees; and with such recommendation the 
latter should always comply, so far as they can consistently with 
the ends and best interests of the Institution. The reason of this 
is evident. They who are actually engaged in the work of govern- 
ing and giving instruction in an Institution, must be most compe- 
tent to say what its laws and course of study ought to be; and none 
can be so deeply interested in these as the Faculty. Their happi- 
ness and reputation are most largely at stake. 

It is believed that this principle is acted upon in our Colleges 
generally. 

We have said that the Trustees are the sole legislators; still, as 
it is impossible to foresee and provide for every exigency, and as 
the Trustees are generally too widely scattered, or too much en- 
gaged in their own affairs to be able to meet frequently; the Fac- 
ulty must now and then impose such rules and regulations as are 
necessary for the good government of the Institution. 

These provisional laws ought, however, in every case, to be 
submitted to the Trustees for their sanction, at as early a day as 
possible. 

To the Faculty belong, of course, the right of making by-laws 
for the arrangement of their own meetings. Their proceedings, 
however, should always be fairly recorded, and open to the inspec- 
tion of the Trustees. 

b. The decision and infliction of penalties belong to the Facul- 
ty; subject, however, in some Institutions, and in extreme cases, as 
that of expulsion, to the final action of the Trustees. While we 
are decidedly of opinion that such power in the hands of the Fac- 
ulty is necessary to good government; still we are inclined to 
think that expulsion ought always to be the act of the Trustees. 
Thus administered, the punishment would be more impressive, 
and at the same time, bring less odium on the Faculty. Most 
Faculties, we doubt not, would gladly share the pain and respon- 
sibility of this extreme act of discipline, with the Board of Trus- 
tees. 
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c. The dispensation of literary honors must of course devolve 
on the Faculty. Sometimes they alone have the power to confer 
them; but in most instances, they proceed from the Board of Trus- 
tees in consequence of the recommendation of the Faculty, 

It is not often that the Trustees are competent to decide upon 
the merits of candidates; they must depend upon the judgment of 
the Faculty. And therefore we are inclined to think that it would 
be best in all cases, if the power of conferring or granting degrees 
was exclusively vested in the Trustees, but exercised only upon 
the request of the F aculty, whose privilege, as agents of the Trus- 
tees, it should always be to sign, and dispense or give the diploma. 

d. Faculties have the right to be entirely exempt from the care 
of the monied concerns of the corporation, and to have their sala- 
ries punctually paid to them. 

The government and instruction of the Institution will ordina- 
rily be sufficient to engage all their mind and time; and even were 
it otherwise, it would not be expedient for them te engage in finan- 
cial matters. ‘The work of a Faculty and that of the Ministry are 
in many respects very similar. In both cases, the business of the 
world is felt to be incompatible with their pursuits; it will tend to 
injure the tone of their character, and bring them into hurtful col- 
lisions with those about them. 

And again, how is it possible for those intrusted with so impor- 
tant a charge to do justiee to it with their minds borne down and 
harassed by pecuniary embarrassments? A poorly paid faculty 
can rarely be worth keeping. Better close an institution at once, 
than struggle on in such circumstances. When the public find, 
that to have colleges at all, they must be well supported, there 
will be no want of means. But when Literary institutions are 
willing to have recourse to every pitiful shift and expedient bare- 
ly to get along, they do not suffer alone; they degrade the cause of 
education; they grievously injure their fellow-laborers; ; they inflict 
serious mischiefs upon the community. 

e. Every member of a faculty should be punctually at his post, 
and qualified for the discharge of all his duties. 

If order is heaven’s first law, it is also an element of vital im- 
portance in every literary institution: But let it be considered 
that without punctuality, order is impossible. He who is unpunc- 
tual is not only out of order himself, but throws others into disor- 
der. His conduct directly tends to introduce universal confusion. 

But the students never will be punctual, if the faculty are not 
so. The slightest fault in this respect on the part of the latter or 
any member thereof, will be sure to be quickly noticed by the 
pupils, and spread among them. All will certainly and speedily 
become disorder in the institution, unless the first fault be amend- 
ed. But let the faculty only be punctual, and it will be compara- 
tively easy to make the students so. 
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We were much shocked not long since, to hear a distinguished 
professor remark, that he verily feared that the students of 
university were more hurt than benefitted by the college prayers 
The secret of the evil was, there was no punctuality in the chapel 
service. Only let every member of the faculty be punctually in 
his place, with his bible in his hand, and the students will not be 
found wanting. ‘They also will be seen, and with their bibles too. 

iving an interested attention to the scriptural portion for the day. 

t will be a quiet, serious, and edifying exercise; and its salutary 
influences will be manifested in the good order, studious habits, 
and high moral character of all connected with the institution. 

As it respects the preparation of a member of the faculty to 
teach, this embraces something more than those general qualifica- 
tions which fitted him for his office, and on the ground of which 
the Trustees elected him to it. He ought to make it a matter of 
conscience, at least for the first two or three years of his appoint- 
ment, to go over, if possible, the whole ground to be occupied at 
the recitation, before meeting the class. It is only by this special 
preparation he can acquire that readiness and thorough attainment 
which will command the respect of the intelligent student. With- 
out this preparation he will be certain to overlook much in the 
lesson that is important to be communieated. But with such pre- 
paration the teacher and class will retire from the room mutually 
satisfied and pleased, the one because he is conscious of having 
fulfilled his duty, the other because they have really improved. 
The time will slip by almost without being observed.. Certainly 
this must add very much to the pupil’s inducements to study, and 
render the recitation-room a place to be looked: forward to with 
delight. But with the poorly prepared professor the lesson will 
drag, and the whole exercise become a wearisomeness and disgust. 

J. The President ought to be the official organ of communica- 
tion between the Trustees and Faculty. 

When the former wish for information concerning the institu- 
tion or any of its members, it is from the President this must be 
sought; and he is bound, without fear or favor, faithfully to com- 
municate to them all which they ought to know, and to advise 
them to the best of his abilities. The Trustees should, of course, 
take care so prudently to use what may have been communicated 
to them by the President, as not to injure him or the institution. 
An indiscreet trustee may here do much evil; but there is no 
remedy, except in his amendment or removal. 

It is ordinarily through the President, that the Faculty also are 
to learn what is done by the Trustees. We say ordinarily, be- 
cause there are cases in which a Professor or tutor may and ought 
to go directly to the Trustees. 
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The question has been asked, is it better that the President of 
the institution should also be President of the Board of Trustees? 
When we consider the constant and most confidential intercourse 
which should subsist between him and.them, and when we consid- 
er too, that his reputation and usefulness are, more than those of all 
others, involved in the policy and character of the institution, it 
would seem that He ought to be at the head of the whole! His 
age also will generally entitle him to this place in the directory; 
and the increased respect for his character which such a position 
would cluster about him, and which is so important to the best in- 
terests of the institution, is another argument in his favor. -But 
whatever may be thought of these considerations, it isa fact that 
in nearly every university and college in the land, the President 
of the institution is also the President of the Board of Trustees. 
Hence, whatever our private experience may be, we are slow to 
believe that this almost universal arrangement is not a wise one, 

We would observe in conclusion, that both trustees and faculty 
are bound to-do all that they justly and properly can, to promote 
the interests-of the institution committed to them. 

Theirs is a solemn trust, and they stand accountable to God and 
their country, as well as to their patrons, for the mode in which 
they discharge it. If they are faithful, and their institution has 
been commenced upon a good and safe foundation, they can 
scarcely fail of most encouraging success. And their hearts will 
be gladdened at every step, by the consciousness that they are 
engaged in a work which must, with heaven’s blessing, tell in 
richest benefits to the present and all coming ‘generations. But 
unfaithfulness, especially when combined with something unwise, 
and wrong at the outset of their enterprise, will be sure to be 
productive of disappointment and mortification to themselves, 
and to inflict lasting mischiefs on the community. A college 
cannot be a harmless thing; if it does no good, it will be.certain 
to do much evil. 

We have said, that both Trustees and Faculty ought to do 
all that they justly and properly can for the Institution under 
their care, and although there is seldom much danger of their 
being over-efficient, still their zeal may at times take a direc- 
tion, and lead them to the use of expedients which neither jus- 
tice nor propriety would warrant. 

If, for example, they were to go from ,house to house, and 
from individual to individual, soliciting and almost extorting 
patronage which they knew to have already been bestowed 
upon other Institutions; and were they to publish to the world a 
long list of Professors and Teachers, of which many never had 
taken, and scarcely ever could be expected to take any part 
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in the labors of the Faculty;—surely, such and such like piti- 
ful tricks, would not only dishonor themselves, but disgrace 
the holy cause of education. And whenever this is done, other 
institutions must suffer with the offender, and the public sus- 
tain a serious injury. 

Our Colleges are all necessarily linked together ; they are 
members of the same family ; they have a‘ deep concern in 
each other’s character and course; whatever tends to elevate or 
depress any one of them, must more or less affect the whole; 
and with their interests are indissolubly connected the best inter- 


ests. of our country. ; 


All which is respectfully submitted. 
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REPORT, WHETHER INFANT SCHOOLS OUGHT TO BE CON- 
STITUTED RATHER WITH A REFERENCE TO MORAL 
THAN INTELLECTUAL CULTURE. 


BY REV. JOSHUA L. WILSON, D. D. 


The committee beg leave to report, that, previous to an expres- 
sion of their opinion on this subject, it is important that they as- 
certain what is meant by the two kinds of culture here placed in 
comparison. As there is another committee appointed to point 
out “ the best means of early mental culture,’’. your present com- 
mittee were led to ponder, whether “Intellectual Culture’? and 


“Mental Culture’’ be the ‘same; and if they are, so to order the a 1 
remarks of this report, as not to interfere with the province of iP 
others. 43 


Intellect, in a comprehensive sense, means the intelligent 
mind, including all its faculties; but in a more limited sense, it 
signifies that faculty of the mind, called wnderstanding. This 
is here assumed as its most common acceptation. Intellectual, 
then, relates to the understanding, or that power of mind by which 
we obtain adequate conceptions of faets, arguments and _ illustra- 
tions. Jntellectwal culture, therefore, is the practice of improv- 
ing the understanding, so as to obtain skill and comprehension in 
the useful and ornamental arts of life. Mental culture, as your 
committee understand it, takes a deeper and wider range. It is 
the practice of regulating thought and meditation, by the improve- 


ment and melioration of all the regent faculties of the mind;—such ae 
. . . . ‘- > 
as love and hatred, desire and memory, with their various modifi- 
Aws 


cations. The will is not here considered a distinet faculty or . 


power of the mind, capable of culture, like the understanding or ‘i 
affections; but the mind itself in the exercise of all its powers, ge 
choosing and refusing as objects and pursuits are presented either of iy 
of different qualities, or of different degrees of the same quality. ay 
Let us now ascertain what is meant by “ moral culture.”” As 7 


morality is the doctrine of the duties of life, teaching the form and 
motive of an action, which make it the subject of reward or pun- 
ishment,—so moral culture must be the practice of forming and 
improving human conduct, so as to promote whatever things are 
true, pure, honest, useful, lovely and of good report. But there 
are two kinds of morality or good conduct;—the one is imitation, 
and results from good example; the other is self-government, and 
results from an enlightened conscience, or, in other words, a mind 
well stored with, and under the influence gf, correct principles. 
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The moral culture of infants, your committee believe, must be 
primarily directed to the first class of good actions; those which 
are the result of imitation. A child may perform a kind action 
from the example of a benevolent, parent, long before its under- 
standing can be so improved as to comprehend the import of those 
principles which impart to morality the best title to reward. On 
the contrary, a child from example, may do an evil deed, without 
being able to know the principle which gives to such conduct its 
criminal character. The first actions of infants flow from animal 
sensation and appetite, as we have reason to believe, without 
thought or meditation,—certainly without understanding. 

The second series of actions is from imitation; and sometimes 
good or.bad habits are strongly formed by training and example, 
long before the commenéement of personal accountability—that 
is, before the understanding is so mature as to form a correct judg- 
ment of actions according to the established principles of moral 
law. 

The third series of actions is that of self-government, under a 
sense of responsibility, not merely to parents and tutors, but to 
God, the moral latw-giver. : 

What your committee view as the second period of action— 
that is, action from imitation, is, the period for the operation of 
infant schools, This period in its duration is not more than four 
or five years. From the age of two to seven years, infants learn 
much. They learn to speak a language with considerable facility 
and purity: they learn to read; to recite by memory many of the 
first principles of religion and science, as well as many facts in 
natural and civil history;—the affections also may be improved, 
and moral habits formed. All these may be of great importance 
in after-life; yet they are all the fruits of imitation and memory; 
the understanding having very little to do in any of these degrees 
of improvement. To illustrate our meaning:—an infant says and 
does, and believes as he is told; and in most cases, you cannot cul- 
tivate intellect so that he can comprehend the reason why it must 
believe or do, or say this or that. You ean teach an infant to 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer, or the Ten Commandments, and this 
treasure in his mind may be inestimable to him in after-life: but it 
will be long before he can understand the nature or duty of prayer, 
or the nature, purity, sublimity and extent of the moral law. You 
may teach a child to say that multiplication is a short method of 
performing many additions, but it will not be easy to cultivate his 
intellect so as to make ‘him understand it. It is not difficult to 
teach’a child to point out many places on a globe or map, but it is 
by the improvement of riper years that he can have an intellectual 
view of those places, when he reads history, or the news of the 
day, as they stand related to other places on the earth. You may 
show an infant a globe, and turn it over, till he can say the earth 
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is round, gnd turns over once every day; and yet he will have the 
idea that the earth stands still, that the sun, moon and stars move, 
and that he himself stands in the centre of an extended plain, 
bounded by the lower edge of the sky. 

Your committee have therefore comé to the conclusion, that 
“infant schools ought to be constituted rather with a reference to 
moral than intelléctual culture,’’—namely, the formation of tem- 
pers and practices amiable and useful by example more than pre- 
cept. Bat infants are not irrational animals; they have intellect 
which ought not to be forgotten nor neglected. There are many 
things which fall within the scope of their powers, and can be so 
explained as to be both intelligible and delightful. ‘The. memory 
and understanding are both improvable, and ought to be cultivat- 
ed together as far as practicable; but precocity in children is unde- 
sirable.. It is very much in mind as in matter,—that which ar- 
rives at maturity by the slowest growth, is generally most durable. 
The great care of parents and teachers should be to keep the child 
growing “in wisdom and in stature, and in favor with God and 
man;”’ but not by any process which would produce premature 
ripeness. Your committee would close this report by the expres- 
sion ef an’ opinion, that infant schools have greatly failed, and 
fallen into desuetude, by the expectation of accomplishing too 
much by them. . If all parents were competent to teach, and had 
time to attend to the instruction of their own children, infant 
schools would be needless. But this not being the case, it is mat- 
ter of moment for competent instructers to be employed, under 
whose care, kindness, piety and good sense, infants may be kept 
out of the way of harm, and trained in the way of good, as soon as 
they are taken from the mother’s breast. How much evil might 
be prevented and good promoted, by putting children daily in an 
infant school, instead of giving them to the care of ignorant and 
sometimes vicious servants, in the streets or in the kitchen! The 
value of infant schools, when properly conducted, cannot be esti- 
mated in doliars and cents. But let none turn away in disgust, 
because they cannot turn infants into men and women before they 
are seven yearsold. At this age, children should be simply pre- 
pared for advancement to institutions better adapted to “ infedlec- 
tual culture.”’ 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF MORAL EDUCATION KEEPING PACE 
WITH THE PROGRESS OF THE MECHANIC ARTS,” 


BY REV. BENJAMIN HUNTOON. 


We live in an age of remarkable features, and of uncommon 
promises. Events are transpiring under our notice, which will 
leave a broad and deep impression upon the tablets of future his- 
tory. Their intrinsic importance, their effects upon coming gen- 
erations, their consequences upon the happiness of man, through- 
out all his scattered habitations, Time, the great regulator of hu- 
man affairs, alone can disclose. A new drama of splendid acts, 
and shifting gorgeous*scenes,.is exciting a deep interest, and 
attracting universal admiration, on the political theatre of Europe. 
Sceptres are changing hands, and crowns are exchanging heads in 
all the quiet majesty and silent magnificence of this intellectual 
era of the world. ‘There is something more sublime, of better 
moral grandeur in these powerful spectacles of modern revolution, 
in the triumphs of law, in the majestic sway of public opinion, 
than in the proudest feats of arms, and most sanguinary exploits 
of ancient heroes. ‘There is read in them a lesson of gratulation 
and hope,—of strong hope for futurity. They speak volumes of 
encouragement. They are monuments to the advancement of 
freedom and civilization. They are the harbingers of brighter 
scenes and times to come. . We gaze upon them with emotions of 
exultation and astonishment. They are testimonies to progress 
already made, to victories already achieved over the retiring hosts 
of ignorance and despotism. In them, we may, by the eye of 
faith, discover the embryo seeds and elements of the better inher- 
itance of the world. But we look not upon the brightening aspect 
of older governments, and foreign nations, to witness the most 
cheering manifestations, and most: hopeful ‘indications of our age. 
These are to be sought at home;—in our free institutions,—in our 
common language,—in our extensive territory,—in our public 
schools,—and in all the peculiarities of cur situation and privile- 
ges, which distinguish us so favorably among the nations of the 
earth. Any of these would furnish ample topics of remark and 
illustration. Upon most of them I may not indulge myself even 
by a single glance;—some of them have been already discussed, 
here and elsewhere, in a manner in which I could only follow in 
very unequal footsteps. I shall therefore, as most becoming the 
occasion, and consonant to the objects of this respectable and 
praiseworthy institution, confine myself to a few observations upon 
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some of the prominent features of our age and country, which are 
closely connected with the cause of education; which will continue 
to have a strong influence, for good or for evil, upon the character, 
the prospects, and the attainments of the rising generation. This 
will furnish subjects for admonition and encouragement—for sober 
reflection and animating confidence. 

Education is a subject which never grows old. It is the cotem- 
porary of every age and generation. It offers its guiding light to 
every new adventurer upon the arena of life and action. Im- 
provement is the great law of existence, and the improvement of 
the world is secured by that order of Providence which sweeps 
successive .generations away to the grave. As each generation 
passes off, some of its prejudices, errors and sins are buried with 
it—while its improvement remains, and is preserved in the great 
treasuries of human mind and hearts. 

Death is the great reformer; it is continually removing those 
obstacles which prevent the world from advancing. There was a 
time when the wickedness of man was great, and God removed it 
by a sudden and universal flood. And he is now doing the same 
thing, not suddenly, but in the daily order of nature; all are car- 
ried away as with a flood; and sure it is easier to direct the young 
mind than to reform the old; since those evil habits, which become 
so strong in fifty years, would become invincible in five hundred, 
it is well that one generation passeth away, and another cometh. 
Without this succession, there would be no improvement,—no 
advance,—no hope of the race of man. Without this, the world 
would be like a vast forest with all its leaves fallen, and all its 
branches dry. The dying lessons of the wise, and the deeply 
cherished instructions of the departed, are not lost to the living. 
The effect of their example, the eloquence of their virtues, suryive 
them, and prove a rich inheritance to their posterity. Thisis one 
method of providential education, and one which is often over- 
looked, though of salutary influence; for it commands attention, 
and imparts instruction, which even the thoughtless cannot forget. 
Were it not for this succession in the dwellers upon earth, there 
could be no such relations of life as now give life its charm. 

The relation of parent and child, and many others, which now 
give room for the best discipline of the human heart, and the best 
displays of human virtue could not exist without it. Also, the 
beautiful contrast between the young and hoary head, would be 
unknown. The happy influence which age exerts on childhood 
would be lost; and the power which spreads its controlling benefi- 
cent authority over the future, from the remembrance of the past, 
would cease its exertion. But by the appointments of Providence, 
ever watchful for our moral good, the memories and the warnings 
of experience, become monitors of wisdom in the great school of 
Time. It is thus that education is immortal, and leaving the life- 
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less remains of the dead, continues its benignant empire among the 
living. It can, therefore, never become an exhausted topic. It 
has always some new truth to teach, or Some new duty to enforce, 
some error to withstand, or some excellence to recommend. But 
I must check my excursive wanderings in the great universal 
field,—the education of the world. 

It is the office of education among ourselves that demands our 
especial regard. It is to our own dangers, to our own wants, that 
we should direct our immediate attention. There are peculiarities 
in the features of our times and of our country, that should receive 
the concentrated interest, and the collected wisdom of all the 
friends of freedom and humanity, to understand, and convert them 
to their legitimate uses—the benefit of the individual, and the pro- 
gress of society. In this great work, this national education, every 
man, every public teacher, every influential citizen, has a respon- 
sibility—a serious and solemn responsibility.. He contributes by 
the mere expression of his thoughts, or by his silent acquiescence, 
to the upholding of present evils, or to the process by which they 
may be corrected, and rendered subservient to the public good. 

One «feature of our times, closely and inseparably connected 
with the present condition and prospects of our country, is an ab- 
sorbing devotion to an earthly and: material philosophy. The 
whole energy of American mind seems to be intensely occupied 
with physical mechanical agencies. During the last twenty years, 
there has been a new development in the active energies, and 
inventive, I had almost said the creative, powers of man. The 
most astonishing results of mechanical ingenuity every where 
meet the eye. Go where we will, we are every day surprised with 
some new mechanical improvements, some new contrivances of 
inventive skill, which are to multiply the powers of human labor, 
change the face of the country, annihilate time and space, unite in 
social neighborhood distant regions, and make the elements toil in 
the service of humanity. These triumphs of physical science and 
mechanic arts over matfer, are giving new impulse and importance 
to agriculture, manufactures, and commerce, increasing the amount 
of all the products of human industry in an indefinable and incal- 
culable ratio. Far be it from me to speak lightly of efforts to 
advance physical science and mechanic arts, and especially their ap- 
plication to the practical purposes of life. The. notion, that the 
invention and application of machinery to do the work of -human 
sinews, are connected with the distress, or tend to the degradation 
of the laboring classes, is the result of a want of knowledge de- 
voutly to be deprecated. Could all the labor-saving machinery of 
the world, be, by one stroke of a giant arm annihilated, no tongue 
could tell the results,—the tremendous results of misery that would 
instantly be realized. The hostility to niachinery, to be consist- 
ent, must be universal. Each class of workmen has the same 
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right; and if the agriculturalist be justified in destroying the mow- 
ing or threshing machine, the weaver hasa right to destroy the 
power loom, the printer’s pressman would be right in destroying 
the steam press, the waterman would be right in dismantling the 
steam vessel, and so, throughout the whole compass of society, 
we should be thrown back into a state of privation, helplessness 
and barbarism. The invention of machinery is as the multiplica- 
tion of human thought and human power. 

It is one of the glorious prerogatives of reason, that it controls 
blind force, and renders the most powerful agency of nature sub- 
servient to the comfort and use of man. It is not this practical 
skill, in the adaptation ofthe physical sciences to the arts of life, that 
is to be deprecated as dangerous to the best hopes of man. But 
a tendency to direct the attention almost exclusively to the opera- 
tion of mechanical laws, to seek chiefly an outward tangible pros- 
perity, to regard the conquests, which mind achieves over matter 
as its best, and noblest triumphs, while the moral and religious 
element of our nature, its undying energies and affections are in 
comparison overlooked; a tendency nourished by the growth of 
wealth, and a state of society in a high degree artificial, may well 
be viewed with apprehension and alarm. ‘This is a danger to 
which I apprehend we are peculiarly exposed. It is a lamentable 
fact, that moral education has not kept pace with the cultivation of 
the physical sciences. Much more has been achieved for man’s 
outward convenience, than for the development and strength of 
his moral affections and principles. The signal success, which has 
followed the enterprizes in the mechanic arts; and the ample 
rewards both of fortune and fame attendant upon that success, have 
had a powerful influence upon all classes of the community. Itis 
felt in every department of society, it pervades all ranks and con- 
ditions. In this ceaseless struggle and absorbing thirst for wealth, 
which is thus generated by success, the mind, except as to the 
particular objects and interests under consideration, is left unem- 
ployed. Many of the powers of the human soul, many of its 
most grand, and pure, and noble faculties become altogether inert. 
The moral nature is suffered to lie waste, where it most deserves 
for its own sake, and for the results it would produce, to be culti- 
vated and cherished, until it should exhibit that sublime excellence 
for which it was originally designed by its Creator. I am aware, 
it may be contended, that, by this very constant struggle and 
ceasless competition, many of the intellectual faculties are aroused, 
stimulated, and quickened, which it is one end of education to 
accomplish. It contributes to acuteness of perception, shrewdness, 
prompt and piercing insight into the different bearings of events 
upon men’s concerns and interests, that activity of mind, that seems 
to pounce upon a conclusion at once, and seizes with avidity what 
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intellect not disciplined and sharpened in such a school, would be 
long and slow in appreciating. It brings the active forces of the soul 
inte play, with a vividness, and energy, with which those unac- 
customed to the strife and collision of interest and emulation, can 
have no conception. And this with many is regarded as the great 
object of education; not merely in our common schools, but in our 
colleges, and higher seminaries of learning. The value of every 
acquisition is estimated by the account to which it may be turned 
for the accumulation of wealth. Learning is sought as an instru- 
ment of worldly gain. A public education is coveted, as conferring 
upon its possessor, the power of converting all the elements of 
nature and society to his own selfish ends, to gratify the desire of 
gain, or pamper the pride of opulence. The effect of this sordid 
spirit is to undervalue solid erudition, and lower the standard of 
classical literature in our country. High scholarship is a prize 
of no sudden attainment, and when attained it slowly receives 
public favor; and still more slowly reaches the certainty of wealth. 
The honors of the world rarely cluster around it, and it cherishes 
with most enthusiasm those habits and feelings, which the active, 
bustling pursuits of life necessarily impair, if they do not wholly 
extinguish. Instances of extraordinary affluence by mere scholar- 
ship are more rare than by adroitness in the physical sciences. It 
isnot then to be wondered at, that the prudence of some minds, 
and the ambition of others, should shrink from labors, which 
demand days and nights of hard study, and hold out rewards, 
which are distant, or pleasures which are for the most part purely 
intellectual. This hasteto be suddenly rich, this pernicious idolatry 
of wealth, intoxicates the young, and at an early period of life, 
before their minds are sufficiently strengthened by discipline, and 
matured by experience, urges them intothe various fields of worldly 
competition, and invites them to become not only actors, but leaders 
in the most difficult and responsible trusts of life. The period of 
education is shortened, and that of action precipitated; the time of 
preparation is lessened, that, thatof labor may begin; our daughters 
are taken from school before they have gained any adequate disci- 
pline of the intellect, or established a taste for profitable reading— 
our sons are taken from their books at an early age, and pressed 
into business, which allows them no time for further study, and 
they arrive to manhood, wealth, affluence, respectable connections, 
perhaps a leading place in society, with nothing more than a school 
boy’s learning, and without the tastes and qualifications which 
should adorn their station, or if they pass through the course of 
education at our colleges, it is still such a course as brings them 
early into the professions, which they regard as the mere stepping 
stones to wealth, the efficient levers of self-exaltation. 

Instead of devoting their education to the all-important purposes 
































of promoting the moral elevation of society, and the intellectual 
improvement of their country, instead of reflecting back upon the 
community the light which its institutions have poured upon their 
heads, instead of identifying themselves with their fellow-creatures, 
and wielding the influence, which their position gives them, to 
extend the benefits of education, to rescue the less favored classes 
from the combined evils of ignorance and vice, and to encourage 
among alla taste for the pleasures of knowledge, and a love and 
approbation of the true, the beautiful and the good—they close 
their books, enter the field of competition, steel their hearts in 
the panoply of selfishness, hardiness, and isolation of their own 
interests, plunge into the bustle of active pursuits, and strive to 
be foremost in the race, and by the assistance of the wings of 
Minerva, hope to out-run all others in the career of wealth and 
ambition. There are honorable exceptions to this wretched idolatry 
to Mammon, among the graduates from our higher seats of learn- 
ing. But, we may borrow an exclamation from the lips of the 
Saviour of the world, upon the ingratitude of those who had 
received especial favor from his miraculous powers, “were there 
not Zen healed, but where are the nine?’? The times in which 
we live, the tendency of the age, and the wants of our country, 
call upon our schools, colleges and seminaries of learning, to give 
us a generation of scholars, to fill the high places of society, who 
are aware of their responsibility, who shall not be so entirely 
absorbed in their own selfish interests, as to allow them no leisure 
to devote a portion of their care and thought to the general good, 
not merely content in furnishing inventions of physical conven- 
ience, by which wealth is multiplied, trade facilitated, and cities 
adorned. In regard to these, neglect is little to be apprehended, 
because they lie in the very path of men, and are palpably instru- 
mental in the growth of population, wealth and luxury. But who 
shall look deeper into the great wants of man’s moral nature, the 
mysteries of his inner being, and provide for the growth, the 
gratification, and improvement of those faculties, which transcend 
the limits of the material, and stretch out to the “immense and 
infinite???’ Who shall regard the minds and characters of men, as 
of chief concern, and therefore strive anxiously, and vigorously, 
to enlarge the means of education and virtue, watch over the 
schools, encourage the institutions of philanthropy, and labor for 
whatever advances society by advancing the greatest good of its 
individual members, viewed in their whole natures—intellectual, 
moral, and religious, as well as physical and temporal, in their 
relation to God and their fellow-creatures, to time and eternity. 
These great objects of education seem to me, to be dimly appre- 
hended by the vast majority of parents and teachers. We boast 
of our free schoois, we point to our “brick edifices,”’ as the pride 
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an elevated and enlightened people, are seen in those institutions, 
which are consecrated to the work of calling forth the intellect, 
the imagination, the conscience, the pure affections, the moral 
energy of the rich and poor, throughout the whole community; 
in making provision, that the rising generation, the representatives 
to us of future generations, may be trained to know their rights, 
their duties, and their interests. How contemptible is the show 
of wealth, the splendid, gaudy trappings of luxury, in comparison 
with those moral nurseries, those republican institutions, those 
temples of freedom, whose sanctifying light shall circulate through 
all classes, and spread its rich life-cheering effulgence over all the 
conditions of social life. But the work is but commenced when 
the system is adopted and the buildings erected. The great object 
to be gained is to secure the aid, the ministration of able and 
accomplished teachers. Until this step is taken, no important 
progress can be made; without competent, judicious instructers, a 
school is buta name. Every “College of Teachers,” whose object 
is to elevate the profession of teaching, will be a fountain of living 
waters, sending forth streams to refresh present and future ages. 
One of the surest signs of the regeneration of society, will be the 
elevation of the art of teaching to the highest rank in the community. 
To teach whether by word or action is the highest function on earth. 
And when the people shall learn, that its greatest benefactors and 
most important members are men devoted to the liberal instruction 
of all its classes, to the work of raising to life its buried intellect, 
they will have opened to themselves the path of true glory. 
Onward, is the watch-word of the times; and it should be applied 
to the “elevation of teaching,’ to the advancement of education, 
as well as to other great national interests. Onward the nation is 
going with astonishing rapidity, in population and wealth, in 
civilization and refinement, and consequently in the means of 
promoting any object which shall seem desirable. It is unspeak- 
ably desirable that this wonderful external progress should be 
accompanied by a corresponding progress in moral education, 
enlightened well-principled religious sentiment, so that when we 
shall equal the older nations in wealth, and exceed them in numbers, 
we may not be mortified by inferiority of character, virtue and 
goodness. We must not accustom ourselves to think, that our 
glory is secured when our national treasury is overflowing, or our 
“experiments” of multiplying gold are successful. We must be 
ambitious to obtain for ourselves, and for our country, some higher 
distinction than that of carnal, unsanctified, Carthagenian pros- 
perity. What constitutes national glory? What is the renown we 
should most covet for our now great and flourishing republic? Not 
that of surpassing other nations in extent of territory, physical 


and ornament of our city. And so they are. The surest marks of 
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improvements, and overgrown wealth. Many communities have 
risen and perished, and left no memorial but traditionary fame of 
affluence, or crumbling monuments of mechanical skill and gigantic 
physical power. The glory of our country is, that it contains a 
people eminent for moral and intellectual wealth; that it may be 
the home of the free, the intelligent, the virtuous; that here 
human nature may exhibit not a few rare specimens of superior 
excellence, standing out from a surrounding mass of ignorance and 
depravity, but an entire nation, well educated in all that is essential 
to form and elevate the individual man, and rear him up a pillar 
in the great and harmonious fabric of society. This can be accom- 
plished only by seeing to it, that the progress of mind and morals 
does not lag tardily behind the growth of outward prosperity. 

This it will do. as inevitably as effects correspond with causes, unless 
our youth are trained in a supreme regard to the highest objeets of 
man, and sedulously cultivate in themselves, the love—the 
unquenchable love. of moral excellence. Let them be taught to 
take counsel of their moral natures, instead of their imaginations 
and their dreams of gold; let them learn to listen to the spirit’s 
voice within, which they cannot fail sometimes to hear, however 
overborne by the noise of the world and the tumult of earthly 
desires; let them set their own mark high, and press steadily 
forward to reach it. They should be taught to understand that 
the true greatness of a pe ople, the true happiness of life, does not 
consist in external prosperity; that it can never be secured without 
knowledge and virtue. Let those who have had the benefit of 
education especially feel that to them is committed a most solemn 
charge in this respect. They are constituted by Providence, 
guardians of this portion of the public weal. They are made 
watchmen over the moral and: intellectual interests of the rising 
generation. They are to be overseers of the instruction of the 
land, and in no small part its educators and guides. Let them know 
that they descend from their lofty position, when they forsake 
this honorable vocation, and go out from the temple of science, 
and the halls of instruction, to join the throng that is toiling for 
mere wealth or power. They are not wanted in the counting- 
room, orin the market-place. There are enough without them to 
do the active work, and carry on the commerce of the world, and 
fill the offices of State. But they are wanted in the seats of 
education. More teachers in all departments—more sober, enlight- 
ened, judicious educators of the people, alike in thehumbler schools, 
and in higher seminaries of science, morals, and religion, are press- 
ingly needed, and he does more service as a patriot, who puts his 
books in a knapsack, and walks away to some frontier settlement, 
and lays the foundation of a solid education in that rising village, 
than he who by adventure or speculation becomes the nabob of a 
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city. A thousand men have the education and talent for the latter, 
for one that is fitted for «he former, or has the character or virtue 
requisite to accomplish it. There isno ground to fear, lest the 
Exchange and the Senate house be deserted, but there is fear lest 
the house of God be forsaken and the institutions of religion cast 
away; lest the generation that are rapidly filling up our extensive 
borders, should spread their tents on the hill-sides and in the wide 
valleys without the Tabernacle of the Lord among the tribes; lest 
outward prosperity, worldly mindedness and earthliness should 
possess and deprave the goodly inheritance of our posterity. 

If the time ever arrive, when our chief. energies asa people, 
shall be directed to the outward and the perishing, to the means of 
promoting mere physical comfort; if the sacred fire be permitted 
to go out on the altar; if what God has given us as spirit, be regarded 
as a dead letter; if instead of regarding religion as a precious 
reality, we are satisfied to treat it with a cold and ceremonious 
respect, as simply a venerable tradition; if now, when the wilder- 
ness has been converted into a garden, and goodly edifices have 
arisen, and poverty has been exchanged for affluence, our hearts 
become elated, and in a spirit of pride and self-adulation, we begin 
to say within ourselves, our own power and mights have gotten us 
this prosperity and this wealth, to do with it according to our 
heart’s desire, thus leading the life of practical Atheists; if this time, 
which, heaven in mercy forbid, shall ever arrive, our doom is fixed, 
our pleasant places shall become as frightful wastes and a moral 
desolation, tenfold more hideous than nature’s solitude, will spread 
over the land; in vain the fields will bloom; in vain the seasons 
smile; in vain the earth pour plenty into our laps; and our com- 
merce whiten every sea; a plague-spot will be on the soul; and 
every joy will be tainted; and every hope will expire. We may 
for a season enjoy an over-grown and bloated prosperity, but the 
fabric will soon totter on its sandy foundation, and we shall be 
buried beneath the ruins of our own greatness. Let every friend 
to his country, every patriot, every philanthropist, every christian 
come to the rescue, and resolve to prevent the evil before it be too 
late. We put it to the conscience of every man, of every woman, 
andevery child, if they will not do their part. It may seem little that 
an humble individual can do; but let each one think that he will 
be criminal if he withhold that little. Let him know, that if he 
do it in simplicity and faith, it will be far more than he imagines. 
There is no infallible sign that the world is to be dispaired of, until 
individual men, think that there is nothing for them to do for its 
purity and salvation. 
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THE INDUCEMENTS TO ACCEPT TEACHING AS A LIFE 
PROFESSION®*. 


BY MRS. JULIA DUMONT. 


Among the many recent changes in public opinion, which are 
operating in the diffusion of knowledge, there is none perhaps 
greater than that, which has taken place in the long established, 
but unjust estimate of elementary teaching. The ban of degra- 
dation, laid upon it for centuries, is we trust forever removed, and 
the contemned school-master may at last boast his vocation, as 
among the better callingsof men. Great as is the change, however, 
there is still much more to be effected. The long night of preju- 
dice has passed, but its lingering mists require the full flood tide 
of the new day for their final dispersion. The exertions of a 
noble few, who have given to the cause all the energies of gigantic 
talent, have elevated the office of teacher to a standard of res- 
pectability, but its vital importance as connected with, or rather 
involving ad/ that is dear or holy to us as a nation, is but degin- 
ning to be felt. The high grade of talent, or the course of 
preparation, necessary to the fulfilment of its duties, however 
universally conceded by those who have weighed the subject, is 
far from being generally appreciated. The consequence of this is, 
that the rate of compensation is almost uniformly disproportioned 
to the high requisitions of the office, a fact that operates with a 
strongly counteracting influence upon the advancement of our 
brightening day. Selfish interest (alas for the acknowledgment), 
is the governing principle of human action. Educated and talent- 
ed men are little likely to be drawn toa service, whose emolu- 
ments are less than those which such qualifications must secure to 
them insomeotherline. Time willremedy thisevil—in some of our 
moreenlightened communites a reform is already effected. A regen- 
erating spirit has gone forth, The foundation for a different order 
of things is already laid deep, and broad throughout the land, and 
from the glorious superstructure, the streams of knowledge will 
be eventually poured like the pervading sun-beam, “a wealth and 
a joy toall.”’ But so great a work must progress slowly, and if 
pecuniary reward is to be the only motive of action among our 
gifted ones, it will be long before the beams of that intellectual 
day, whose dawn we have so rapturously hailed, will reach the 
log cabin of the wilderness. The morning of life—the season of 





* Read by the Secretary of the College of Teachers. 
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improvement—will pass away to thousands without its benefit. 
Throngs of immortal beings will pass from childhood to manhood, 
and plunge into the highway of life without the baptism of knowl- 
edge, to preserve them from its dark places. But we trust better 
things. There are considerations connected with the office of 
instruction, which under all its existing disadvantages, if properly 
weighed, would still render it,to warm and generous spirits, a 
profession of choice. True it is no stepping stone, like some of 
the liberal professions, to places of power and rule; it offers no 
inducements to the restless spirits of adventurous enterprize; yet 
assuredly it is a path upon which a soul of the noblest impulses will 
find abundant labor to task it worthily. Such indeed, should alone 
assume the vocation. It is only to natures full of enthusiasm that 
its highest guerdons are extended. Even to hearts of ambition— 
souls throbbing with the love of glory,—it opens a career of promise. 
There is an ambition which has for its object the homage of hearts; 
a glory which has upon its green leaves no stain of blood or of 
corruption; and this homage—this pure and virtuous renown may 
be the certain meed of the professional teacher. Cold indeed, must 
be his soul or strangely unfortunate Azs manner in unconscious 
repulsiveness, who has given years to the instruction of youth, 
and has not sent forth into the world a multitude of hearts to hold 
him in their folds with a fond and grateful and endearing affection. 

The teacher’s office has been called an ungrateful one—Ungrate- 
ful!—an office that brings him into immediate and continued 
contact with hearts in all their freshness—hearts whose young and 
luxuriant tendrils are putting forth spontaneously, and turning to 
whatever object will afford them encouragement or support, to 
wind around it forever! And is this certainty of holding such an 
interest in the bank of human affection—is this nothing? Is it 
little? Is all the lucre that has been accumulated by other pro- 
fessions an equivalent for it? And as for glory—the veteran 
teacher, who as youth after youth goes forth from his care to the 
strife of life, can say to his soul, I have girded up his spirit with 
strong and correct principles—I have kindled in his mind undying 
light—I have subdued his passions—I have strengthened his 
better impulses, and his higher faculties, and have finally pointed 
him to Heaven as the end of all his aspirations. Surely such a 
teacher is not without his glory. What though it sheds around 
his placid brow, a less glaring light than which burns on the hero’s 
or the statesman’s! it is yet clear and steadfast, and its flame points 
heavenward. Apart from all this, the deep interest, with which 
the mere improvement is fraught, is itself no inconsiderable 
reward. We are aware how strongly this assertion is negatived 
by general opinion. We well know how often the imputed 
pleasure of “teaching the young idea how to shoot,” is scouted by 
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those, who are engaged in the nominal task. To them we make 
no appeal. There are hearts to which all the varied interests— 
the touching power of the moral and mental world, are as the 
glories of the natural, to a sealed vision, and with them it were 
idle to attempt conviction. But wo for the precious flocks, whose 
lessons of instruction are doled out by such as these. We have 
already suggested, and again we venture the remark, that he who 
bears in his character no portion of enthusiasm, should, by 
no means, assume the office of instruction. We mean not by 
this term the effervescence of an excitable temperament, but the 
welling overflow of a rich nature, whose fountains are stirred 
by all that is pure, or lovely or elevated in the whole range of 
created things. 

Such an enthusiasm is necessary as an impelling principle to 
that ceaseless and untiring action, which is required in the task of 
instruction. It isa subtle and energizing influence, that will in- 
fuse itself into the tamest spirit, with which it is brought in con- 
tact. He, and he alone, who feels the interests of the intellectual 
world, with all the fervor of a powerful nature, will be able to 
imbue them with that vivid coloring which will perforce arouse 
the young imagination. He alone can clothe the steeps of know- 
ledge with greenness and beauty. 

Weare told that “ there are no steps to those heights but rugged 
steps;”” that there is no progress made along them but by stern, 
uncompromising, intense efiorts. True! deeply, solemnly true, 
but such a teacher will cheer this labor. He will kindle and feed 
those fires that shall sustain the mounting spirit. He will mark 
and gather for his pupil, every little flower that may chance to peep 
from those terrible steeps; and trailing over them the drapery of 
his own rich feelings, he will veil and soften their ruggedness. 
And shall Ae find the labor of teaching, a monotonous drudgery? 
No matter what are the materials assigned him. He may enter 
the rudest, the humblest, the obscurest district, and gather around 
him its children; they may be few;—they may be particularly 
and altogether uncultured; but his eye will kindle as he glances 
over them with the remembrance of their high moral destination. 
The sacredness of the trust assigned him, presses upon his 
heart, and he looks upon these waiting lambs which are assem- 
bled around him for their mental food, with the feelings of the 
good shepherd. 

Already has he selected some object of peculiar interest. Some 
smile of appealing innocence; some gleam of unlooked for intelli- 
gence has touched his heart or excited his fancy. Among this 
group there may be some germ of mind but awaiting the develop- 
ment of circumstances, that will hereafter give light to nations, 
What astirring thought! and thus is he still led on. The interest 
so readily awakened, finds still new food for its support. Pro- 
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ressive beauty admits of no waning interest in the watchful 
observer. The rose bud of spring opens with every day some 
new fold of its flushed heart to the light. The chaos of materials 
with which he commenced his labors, is soon no longer a chaos. 
He has reduced it to order and harmony. The rude and uncul- 
tured flock assigned to his care is no longer rude or uncultured. 
The plants he has sown have sprung up around him,and the aroma 
and the loveliness are already upon his senses. 

Thus employed, life to him, will pass on with its years marked 
somewhat as were the hours on the dial of Linnzus by the suc- 
cession under his care of one opening flower, to another. Shut 
out by his vocation from the contentious arena of more troubled 
action, the freshness—I might almost say the juvenility of his own 
heart is wholly preserved. His path is among green places, not 
amid lava plains. It is said, that the breath of children by being 
constantly imbibed, has preserved the strength and freshness of 
youth to an extreme old age; and though this be a fable, yet it is 
unquestionably true, that a constant companionship with childhood 
has a strong tendency to preserve the youthfulness of feeling. In 
such an intercourse there is nothing of that fierce and feverish 
collision, which dries up the fountains of our nature. Instead of the 
sickening contemplation of the dase, the se/fish and the degraded 
—a study, that by infusing suspicion into all the currents of the 
heart, destroys their healthful flow forever, he, who spends his 
days amid the young andthe pure, may almost forget that such 
things have an existence. 

Meantime, while his affections are thuskept delightfully occupied, 
the teacher is daily, hourly, momently confirming and extending 
in himself that knowledge, which he is imparting to others. The 
intellect in its earlier range, however proud its sweep, yet all too 
soon finds a circle of mist and doubt bounding its progress. But 
as it returns again and again to the same direction, the boundary 
of clouds recedes like the visual horizon; and while its vision leads 
the upward flight of other minds, it pierces yet on, and on forever. 
A life then, thus spent, must necessarily lead to a distinguished 
intellectual eminence. It must do much towards that perfection 
of knowledge, which isthe crown and the sceptre of earthly 
power. And shall it be said of him whose life has been thus de- 
voted, that his reward is small? How many can be found among 
those, who have given the loftiest talents to the acquisition of 
wealth, or of a name, written upon the scroll of fame, to whom the 
sun of life shall go down so brightly calm,—so truly gloriously? 
He hath garnered up the treastires of mind and feeling by eleva- 
ting the condition of others. He has graven no name upon the 
chart of chivalrous renown, but he has redeemed many from 
ignoble obscurity, and haply from the annals of crime. The 
attesting witnesses of his labors are scattered far and wide; but 
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they may be found among the good, the enlightened and the happy. 
Affection and reverence shall gather around his path, and it shall 
be said to him, the Lord called thy name, a green Olive tree 


fair and of goodly fruit. 


Vevay, October 2d, 1837. 

GENTLEMEN—My extreme regret at having failed to redeem 
my promise of furnishing an Essay for your Annual Meeting on 
the lst inst., prompts me even at this late hour to send you the 
accompanying hurried remarks as a testimonial at least, if too late 
for other purpose, of my deep interest in the cause. 

During an absence from home of many weeks, from which I 
have but within a few days returned, my anxiety for my family 
drove my engagement (though a very pleasant one) entirely from 
my thought; and since my return, severe illness in my family 
has left me not a moment of leisure till the present. 

Be pleased, gentlemen, to accept my thanks for the highly inter- 
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esting School Papers with which I have through you been : 
furnished; and suffer me to express my ardent wishes for the ad- iq 
; vancement of the cause in which you have so energetically 4 
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engaged. 
Yours respectfully, 


JULIA L. DUMONT. 
Committee of the College of Teachers, 
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REPORT, 
ON THE COURSE OF INSTRUCTION IN THE COMMON 
SCHOOLS OF PRUSSIA AND WIRTEMBERG. 


BY C. E. STOWE, D. D., 
PROFESSOR OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE, LANE SEMINARY. 


The whole course comprises eight years, and includes children 
from the ages of six till fourteen; and it is divided into four parts, 
of two yearseach. It is a first principle that the children be well 
accommodated as to house and furniture. The school-room 
must be well constructed, the seats convenient, and the scholars 
made comfortable, and kept interested. The younger pupils are 
kept at school but four hours in the day—two in the morning 
and two in the evening, with a recess at the close of each hour. 
The older, six hours, broken by recesses as often as is necessary. 
Most of the school-houses have a bathing place, a garden, and a 
mechanics’ shop attached to them to promote the cleanliness and 
health of the children, and to aid in mechanieal and agricultural 
instruction. It will be seen by the schedule which follows, that a 
vast amount of instruction is given during these eight years—and 
lest it should seem that so many branches must confuse the young 
mind, and that they must necessarily be but partially taught, I 
will say in the outset, that the industry, skill, and energy of teachers 
regularly trained to théir business, and depending entirely upon it; 
the modes of teaching; the habit of always finishing whatever is 
begun; the perfect method which is preserved; the entire punc- 
tuality and regularity of attendance on the part of the scholars; and 
other things of this kind, facilitate a rapidity and exactness of 
acquisition and discipline, which may well seem incredible to those 
who have never witnessed it. 

The greatest care is taken that acquisition does not go beyond 
discipline; and that the taxation of mind be kept entirely and 
clearly within the constitutional capacity of mental and physical 
endurance. The studies must never weary, but always interest 
—the appetite for knowledge must never be cloyed, but be kept 
always sharp and eager. These purposes are greatly aided by the 
frequent interchange of topics, and by lively conversational ex- 
ercises. Before the child is even permitted to learn his letters, 
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he is under conversational instruction, frequently for six months 
or a year; and then a single week is sufficient to introduce him 
into intelligible and accurate plain reading. 

Every week is systematically divided, and every hour appro- 
priated. The scheme for the week is written on a large sheet of 
paper, and fixed in a prominent part of the school-room, so that 
every scholar knows what his business will be for every hour in 
the week; and the plan thus marked out is rigidly followed. As 
a specimen I present the following study sheet given me by Dr. 
Diesterweg of Berlin, and which was the plan for his school when 
J visited it in September, 1836. 
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Through all the parts of the course there are frequent reviews 
and repetitions, that the impressions left on the mind may be 
distinct, lively, and permanent. The exercises of the day are 
always commenced and closed with a short prayer; and the bible 
and hymn book are the first volumes put into the pupils’ hands, 
and these books they always retain and keep in constant use during 
the whole progress of their education. 

The general outline of the eight years’ course is nearly ag 
follows: 

I. First part, of two years, including children from siz to 
eight years old—/four principal branches, namely : 

1. Logical Exercises, or oral teaching in the exercise of the 
powers of observation and expression, including religious instruc- 
tion and the singing of hymns; 

2. Elements of Reading; 

3. Elements of Writing; 

4. Elements of number, or Arithmetic. 

II. Second part, oftwo years, including children from eight 
to ten years old—seven principal branches, namely: 

Exercises in Reading; 

Exercises in Writing; 

Religious and Moral Instruction, in select Bible narratives; 
Language, or Grammar; 

Numbers, or Arithmetic; 

Doctrine of space and form, or Geometry; 

. Singing by note, or elements of Music. 

III. Third part, of two years, including children from ten 
to twelve years old—eight principal branches, namely: 

1. Exercises in Reading and Elocution; 

2. Exercises in Ornamental Writing, preparatory to drawing; 

3. Religious Instruction in the connected Bible history; 

4. Language, or Grammar, with parsing; 

5. Real Instruction, or knowledge of nature and the external 
world, including the first elements of the scienees and the arts of 
life—of geography and history; 

6. Arithmetic, continued through fractions and the rules of 
proportion; 

7. Geometry—doctrine of magnitudes and measures; 

8. Singing, and science of vocal and instrumental music. 

IV. Fourth part, of two years, including children from 
twelve to fourteen years old—six principal branches, namely: 

1. Religious Instruction in the religious observation of nature; 
the life and discourses of Jesus Christ ; the history of the Chris- 
tian religion, in connection with the cotemporary civil history; 
and the doctrines of christianity; 
2. Knowledge of the world, and of mankind, including civil 
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society, elements of law, agriculture, mechanic arts, manufactures, 
etc. ; 

3, Language, and exercises in composition; 

4. Application of arithmetic and the mathematics to the business 
of life, including surveying and civil engineering; 

5. Elements of drawing; 

6. Exercises in singing, and the science of music. 

We subjoin a few specimens of the mode of teaching under 
several of the above divisions. 


I. First part, Children from six to eight years of age. 


1. Conversations between the teacher and pupils, intended to 
exercise the powers of observation and expression. 

The teacher brings the children around him, and engages them 
ip familiar conversation with himself. _He generally addresses 
them altogether, and they all reply simultaneously ; but whenever 
necessary, he addresses an individual, and requires the individual 
to answer alone. He first directs their attention to the different 
objects in the’ school-room, their position, form, color, size, ma- 
terials of which they are made, etc., and ‘requires precise and 
accurate descriptions. He then requires them to notice the various 
objects that meet their eye in the way to their respective homes; 
and a description of these objects and the circumstances under 
which they saw them will form the subject of the next morning ’s 
lesson. Then the house in which they live; the shop in which 
their father works; the garden in which they walk, etc., will be 
the subject of the succéssive lessons; and in this way for six 
months or a year, the children are taught to study things, to use 
their own powers of observation, and speak with readiness and 
accuracy, before books are put into their hands at all. A few 
specimens will make the nature and utility of this mode of teach- 
ing perfectly obvious. 

lo a school in Berlin, a boy has assigned him.for a lesson, a de- 
scription of the remarkable objects in certain directions from the 
school-house, which is situated in Little Cathedral street. He 
proceeds as follows: “ When I come out of the-school-house into 
Little Cathedral street and turn to the right, I soon pass on my 
left hand the Maria place, the Gymnasium and the Anklam gate. 
When I come out of Little Cathedral street, I see on my left 
hand the White Parade Place, and within that, at a little distance, 
the beautiful statue of Frederick the Great, King of Prussia. It is 
made of white marble, and stands on a pedestal: of variegated 
marble, and is fenced in with an iron railing. From here, I have 
on my right a small place, which is a continuation of the Parade 
Place; and at the end of this, near the wall, I see St. Peter’s 
Church, or the Wall street Church, as it is sometimes called. 
90 
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This church has a green yard before it, planted with trees, which 
is called the Wall Church yard. St. Peter’s Church is the oldest 
church in the city; it has a little round tower, which looks green, 
because it is mostly covered with copper, which is made green by 
exposure to the weather. When I go out of the school-house to 
the lower part of Little Cathedral street by the Coal market, 
through Shoe street and Carriage street, I come to the Castle. 
The Castle is a large building, with two small towers, and is built 
around a square yard, which is called the Castle yard. In the 
Castle there are two churches, and the King and his Ministers of 
State; and the judges of the Supreme Court, and the Consistory of 
the Church, hold their meetings there. From the Coal market I 
go through Shoe street to the Hay market, and adjoining this is 
the. New market, which was formed after St. Nicholas’ Church 
was burnt, which formerly stood in that place. . Between the 
Hay market and the New Market is the City Hall, where the 
officers and magistrates of the city hold’their meetings,”’ 

If a garden is given to a class for a lesson, they are asked. the 
size of the garden, its shape, which they may draw on aslate with 
a. pencil—whether’ there are trees in iti—what thé different parts 
of a tree are—what parts grow in the spring, and what parts decay 
in autumn, and what parts remain.the,same throughout the win- 
ter—whether any of the trees are fruit trees—what fruits they 
bear—when they ripen—how they look and taste—whether the 
fruit be wholesome or otherwise—whether it is prudent to. eat 
much of .it;—what plants and roots there are in the garden, and 
what use is made of them—what flowers there are, and how they 
look, ete. The teacher may then read them the description of the 
garden of Eden in the second chapter of Genesis—sing 2 hymn 
with them, the imagery of which is taken from the fruits and 
blossoms of a garden, and explain to them how kind and bountiful 
God is, who gives us such wholesome plants and fruits, and such 
beautiful flowers, for our nourishment and gratification. 

The external heavens also make an interesting lesson. The 
sky—its appearance and color at different times; the clouds—their 
color, their varying form and movements; the sun—its rising and 
setting, its concealment by clouds, its warming the earth and giv- 
ing it life and fertility, its great heat in summer, and the danger of 
being exposed to it unprotected; the moon—its appearance by 
night, full, gibbous, horned; its oceasional absence from the hea- 
vens; the stars—their shining, difference among them, their num- 
ber, distance from us, ete. In this connection the teacher may 
read to them the eighteenth and nineteenth psalms, and other pas- 
sages of scripture of that kind, sing with thema hymn celebrating 
the glory of God in the creation, and enforce the moral bearing 
of such contemplations by appropriate remarks. A very common 
lesson is, the family and family duties—love to parents, love to 
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brothers and sisters—concluding with appropriate passages from 
scripture and singing a family hymn, 

2d. Elements of Reading. 

After a suitable time spent in the exercises above described, the 
children proceed to learn the elements of reading. The first step 
is to exercise the organs of sound, till they have perfect command 
of their vocal powers, and this, after the previous discipline in con- 
versation and singing, is a task soon accomplished. “They are then 
taught to utter distinctly all the vowel sounds. The charactérs or 
lette rs representing these sounds are then shown and described to 
them till the form and power of each are distinctly impressed upon 
their memories, The same process is then gone through i in respect 
to diphthongs and consonants. Last of all, after having acquired a 
definite and distinct view of the different sounds, and of the forms 
of the letters which respectively represent these sounds, they are 
taught the names of these letters, with the distinct understanding 
that the name of a letter and the power of a letter, are two very 
different things. 

They are now prepared to commence reading. The letters are 
printed in large form on square cards, the class stands up before a 
sort of rack, the teacher holds the cards in his hand, places one 
upon the rack, and a conversation of this kind passes between him 
and his pupils: What letter is that? H. He places another on 
the rack—What letter is that? A. I now put these two letters 
together, thus, (moving the cardsclose together), HA—-Whatsound 
do these two letters signify? Ha. There is another letter—What 
letter is that? (putting it on the rack.) R. I now put-this third 
letter to. the other two, thus, HAR—What sound do the three let- 
ters make? . Har. There is another letter—What is it? D. I 
join this letter to the other three, thus, HARD—What do they all 
make? Hard. Then he proceds in the same way with the let- 
ters F-I-S-T; joins these four letters to the preceding four, HARD- 
FIST, and the pupils pronounce, Hard-fist.. T hen with the let- 
ters E and D, and joins these two to the preceding eight, and the 
pupils pronounce Hard-fisted. In this way they are taught to 
read words of any length—(for you may easily add to the abave, 
N-E-S-S, and make Hard-fistedness)—the longest as easily as 
the shortest; and in fact they learn their letters; they learn to read 
words of one syllable and of several syllables, and to read in plain 
reading by the same process at the same moment. After having 
completed a sentence or several sentences, with the cards and rack, 
they then. proceed to read the same words and sentences in their 
spelling books. 

3. Elements of Writing. 

The pupils are first taught the right position of the arms and 
body in writing, the proper method of holding the pen, etc.; and 
are exercised on these points till their habits are formed correctly. 
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The different marks used in writing are then exhibited to then, 
from the simple point or straight line, to the most complex figure, 
The variations of form and position which they are capable of as- 
suming, and the different parts of which the complex figures are 
composed, are carefully described, and the student is taught to imi- 
tate them, beginning with the most simple, then the separate parts 
of the complex, then the joining’.of: the several parts to a whole, 
with his pencil and slate. After having acquired facility in this 
exercise he is prepared to write with his ink and, paper. The 
copy is written upon the black-board; the paper is laid before 
each member of the class, and each has his pen ready in his hand 
awaiting the word of his teacher. If the copy be -the ‘simple 
point, or lines, the teacher repeats the syllable one, one, slowly 
at first, and with gradually increasing speed, and at each repetition 
of the sound the pupils write. In this way they learn to make the 
mark both eorrectly and rapidly. If the figure to be copied con- 
sist of two strokes, (thus 7,) the teacher pronounces one, fwwo, one, 
two, slowly at first, and then rapidly as before; and the pupils 
make the first mark, and then the second, at the sound of each 
syllable as before. If the figure consist of three strokes, (thus, 2,) 
the teacher pronounces one, two, three, and the pupils write as 
before. So when they come to make letters—the letter @ has five 
strokes, thus, a. When that is the copy, the,teacher says delibe- 
rately, one, two, three, four, five, and at the sound of each syllable 
the different strokes composing the letter are made; the speed of 
utterance is gradually accelerated, till finally the @ is made very 
quickly, and at the same time neatly. By this method of teaching, 
a plain, neat and quick hand is easily acquired. 

4, Elements of Number, or Arithmetic. | 

In this branch of instruction I saw no improvements in’ the 
mode of teaching not already substantially introduced into the 
best schools of our own country. I need ‘not, therefore, enter into 
any details respecting them—excepting so far as to say that the 
student is taught to demonstrate and perfectly to understand the 
reason and nature of every rule before he uses it. 

(See Arithmetics, by Colburn, Ray, Miss Beecher and others.) 


II. Second Part—Children from eight to ten years of age. 


1. Exercises in Reading. 

The object of these exercises in this part of the. course, is to 
acquire the habit of reading with accuracy and readiness, with 
due regard to punctuation, and with reference to orthography. 
Sometimes the whole class read together, and sometimes an indi- 
vidual by himself, in order to accustom them to both modes of 
reading, and to secure the advantages of both. The sentence is 
first gone through with in the class, by distinctly spelling each word 
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as it occurs; then by pronouncing each word distinctly without 
spelling it; a third time, by pronouncing the words and men- 
tioning the punctuation points as they occur. A fourth time, the 
sentence is read with the proper pauses indicated by the punctua- 
tion points, without mentioning them, Finally, the same sentence 
is read with particular attention to the intonations of the voice. 
Thus, one: thing is taken at a time, and pupils must become 
thorough in each as it occurs, before they proceed to the next. 
One great benefit of the class reading together is, that each indi- 
vidual has the same.amount of exercise as if he were the only one 
under instruction, his attention can never falter, and no part of the 
lesson escapes him. . A skilful teacher once accustomed to this 
mode of reading can as easily detect any fault, mispronunciation, 
or a negligence, in any individual, as if that individual were read- 
ing alone. 

The process is sometimes shortened, and the sentence read only 
three times, namely—* according to the words, according to the 
pesctasticn, according te the life.” 

Exercises in Writing. 

The pupils proceed to write copies in joining hand, both large 
and small, the principles of teaching being essentially as described 
in the first part of the course. ‘Phe great object here is, to obtain 
a neat, swift, business hand. Sometimes without a copy they 
write from the dictation of the teacher; and in most cases instruc- 
tion in orthography and punctuation is combined with that in pen- 
manship. They are also taught to make and mend their own pens, 
and in doing this to be economical of their quills. 

3. Religious and moral instruetion in select Bible narratives. 

In this branch of teaching the methods are various, and the 
teacher adopts the method best adapted in his judgment, to the 
particular ‘circumstances of his own school, or to the special objects 
which he may have in view with a pafticular class. Sometimes 
-he calls the class around him and relates to them, in his ofvn lan- 
guage, some of the simple narratives of the Bible, or reads it to 
them in the words of the Bible itself, or directs one of the children 
to read it aloud; and then follows a friendly, familiar eonversation 
between him and the class; respecting the narrative, their little 
doubts are proposed and resolved, their questions put and answered, 
and the teacher unfolds the moral and oe et instruction to be 
derived from the lesson, and illustrates it by appropriate quotations 
from the didaetic and preceptive parts of the scripture. Some- 
times he explains to the class a particular virtue or vice—a truth 
or a duty; and after having clearly shown what it is, he takes some 
Bible narrative which strongly illustrates the point in discussion, 
reads it to them, and directs their attention to it with special refer- 
ence to the preceding narrative. 
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A specimen or two of these different methods will best show 
what they are. 

(a) Read the narrative of the birth of Christ as given by Luke 
2: 1-20. Observe, Christ was born for the salvation of men, so 
also for the salvation of children. Christ is the children’s friend. 
Heaven rejoices in the good of men. Jésus, though so great and 

orious, makes his appearance in.a most humble condition. He 
is the teacher of the poor, as well as of the rich. 

With these remarks compare other texts of the Bible: 


“Jno. 3: 16. For God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten son, that whosoever. believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” 

“JT. Jno. 4: 9. In this was manifested the love of God towards 
us; because God sent his only begotten Son into ‘the world that 
we might live through him.” 

“ Mark 10: 14,15. But when Jesus saw it he was much dis- 
pleased, and said unto them, suffer little children to come into me, 
for of such is the kingdom of God: Verily I say unto you, who- 
soever shall not receive the kingdom of God as a little child, he 
shall not enter therein.”’ 


And the lesson is concluded with singing a Christmas hymn. 


Jesus feeds five thousand men: Jno. 6; 1-14. 
God can bless a little so that it will do great good. 
Economy suffers nothing to be lost—other texts Ps. 145: 15, 16. 


“The eyes of all wait upon thee, and thou givest them their 
meat in due seascn.”” 

“Thou openest thy hand and satisfieth the desire of every living 
thing.” Matt. 6: 31-33. | 


Stor# of Cain and Abel. Gen. 4: 1-16. 

Remarks.—Two men may do the same thing externally, and 
yet the merit of their acts be very different. God looks at the 
heart. Be careful not to cherish envy or ill will in the. heart. 
Yoat know not to what crimes they may lead you. Remorse 
and misery of the fratricide—other texts. Matt. 15: 19. Heb. 
11:4. I. Jno. 3:12. Job, 34: 32. 


“19, For out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, 
adulteries, fornications, thefts, false witness, blasphemies.”’ 

“4, By faith Abel offered unto God a more excellent sacrifice 
than Cain, by which he obtained witness, that he was rigliteous, 
eee of his gifts; and by it, he being dead, yet speak- 
eth. 

“12. Not as Cain, who was of that wicked one, and slew his 
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brother. -And wherefore slew he him? Because his own works 
were evil, and his. brother’s righteous.”’ 


Story of Jesus in the temple. Luke 2: 41-52: 

Jesus in his childhood was very fond of learning—(he heard 
and asked questions;) God’s word was his delight, he understood 
what he heard and reaad—(men were astonished at his understand- 
ing and answers.) He carefully obeyed his parents—(he went 
with them and was subject to them.) And as he grew up his 
good conduct endeared him to God and man.—other texts. Eph. 
6: 1-4. Prov. 3: 1-4, 


“1. Children obey your parents, in the Lord, for this is right. 

“2. Honor thy father and thy mother, (which is the first com- 
mandment with promise:) 

“ 3. That it may be well with thee, and thou mayest live long 
on the earth. 

“4, And, ye fathers, provoke not your children to wrath: but 
bring them up in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” 


“1, My son, forget not my law; but let thine heart keep my 
commandments: 

“2, For length of days, and long life, and peace, shall they add 
to thee. 

“3, Let not mercy and truth forsake thee: bind them about thy 
neck; write. them upon the table of thine heart: . 

“4, So shalt thou find favor and good understanding in the sight 
of God and-’‘man.”’ 


On the other mode of teaching, the teacher, for example, states 
the general truth, that God protects and rewards the good, and 
punishes the bad. In illustration of this he reads to them the 
narrative of Daniel in the lion’s den, and the death which overtook 
his wicked accusers, Dan. 6. In illustration of the same truth, 
the escape of Peter and the miserable death of his persecutor, 
Herod, may be read. Acts 12. 

The teacher may impress upon the mind of his class, that dili- 
gence, scrupulous fidelity and conscientious self-control, are the 
surest guarantees of success in life. And in illustration of the 
statement,.read the narrative of Joseph’s conduct in his master’s 
house in Egypt, and in the prison, and in the results of it. Gen. 39. 
So, also, various incidents in the life of Jesus may be used to great 
advantage in illustrating different virtues. 

It is recommended that the teacher employ, in his instructions, 
the translation of the Scripture in general use among the people; 
but that he occasionally take the original Scriptures and read to 
the children, in his own translation, and sometimes use simple 
translations from different authors, that children may early learn 
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to notice the diversities in different faithful translations, and see 
what they really amount to. ! 

It is scarcely necessary to observe that a teacher who under- 
stands his business and is faithful to his trust, : will scrupulously 
abstain from sectarian peculiarities, or from casting odium on the 
tenets of-any of the Christian denominations. A man who has 
not magnanimity or enlargement of mind enough for this, is not 
fit to be employed as a teacher, even in the humblest branches of 
knowledge. 

4. Language, or Grammar. 

The knowledge of the native tongue; the ability to use it with 
correctness, facility and’ power, is justly regarded as oue of the 
most important branches of common school instruction. It is the 
principal object of the /ogical exercises, or as they may be justly 
termed, the exercisesin thinking and speaking, already described 
as the first subject of study in the first part of the course, before 
the child has begun to use his book at all. | 

In this second part of the course, grammar is taught directly 
and scientifically, yet by no means in a dry and technical manner. 
On the contrary, technical terms are carefully avoided, till the child 
has become familiar with the nature and use of the things desig- 
nated by them,.and he is able to use them as the names of ideas 
which have a definite existence in his mind, and not as‘ awful 
sounds, dimly shadowing forth some mysteries of science into 
which he has no power to penetrate. 

The first object is to illustrate the different parts of speech, such 
as the noun, the verb, the adjective, the adverb; and this is done by 
engaging the pupil in conversation and leading him to form sen- 
tences in which the particular part of speech to be learned shall be 
the most important word, and directing his attention to the nature 
and use of ‘the word in the place where he uses it. For example, 
let us suppose the nature and use of the adverb is to be taught>— 
The teacher writes upon the black-board the words “here, there, 
near,” etc. He then says, “children we are all together in this 
room—by which of the words on the black-board can you express 
this?” Children—“ We are all. here.”? Teacher—* Now look 
out of the window and see the church; what can you say of the 
church with the second word on the black-board?”’? Children— 
“the church is there.” Teacher—* The distance between us and 
the church is not great; how. will, you express this by a word on 
the black-board?”’? Children—* The church is near.” The fact 
that these different words express the same sort of relations is then 
explained, and accordingly that they belong to the same class, or 
are the same part of speech. The variations of these words are 
next explained. “Children, you say the church is near, but there 
is a shop between us and the church; what will you say of the 
shop?” Children—the shop is nearer.”? Teacher—“ But there 
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a fence between us and the shop. Now when you think of the 
distance between us, the shop and-the fence, w hat will you say of 
the fence ?”? Children—“ The fence is nearest.” So of other 
adverbs. “ The lark sings we//. Compare the singing of the 
lark with that of the canary bird. Compare the singing of the 
nightingale with that of the canary bird.” After all the different 
sorts of adverbs and their variations have in this way been i'lus- 
trated, and the pupils understand thatall words of this kind are 
called’ adverbs, the definition of the adVerb is given as it stands in 
the grammar, and the book is put into their hands to study the 
chapter on this topic. - In this way the pupil understands what he 
is doing at every step of his progress, and his' memory is never 
burdened with mere names to which he can attach no definite 
meaning. 

The mode of teaching the subsequent branches is founded on 
the same general principles, and it may not be necessary to give 
partieular examples. 

5. Numbers, or Arithmetic. 

6. Doctrine of space and form, or Geometry. 

7th. Singing by note, or elements of Music. 

The method. of teaching music has already been successfully 
introduced into our own state, and whoever visits. the schools of 
Messrs. Mason or Solomon, in Cincinnati, will have a much better 
idea of what it is than any deser iption can give ; nor will any one 
who visits these schools entertain a doubt that all children from 
six to ten years of age, who are capable of learning to read, are 
capable of learning to sing, and that this branch of instruction can 
be introduced into. all our common:schools with the greatest 
advantage, not only to the comfort and discipline of the pupils, 
but also to their progress.in their other studies. , 

The students are taught from the.black-board. . The different 
sounds are represented by lines of different’ lengths, by letters, by 
figures, and by musical notes; and the -pupils are thoroughly 
drilled on each successive princrple before proceeding.to the next. 


Ill. Third part of two years—Children from ten to twelve. 

1. Exercises in Reading and Elocution. 

The object of these exercises in this part of the course is to 
accustom the pupils to read in a natural and impressive manner, 
so as to bring the full force of the sentiment on those to whom 
they read. They are examined in modulation, emphasis, and the 
various intonations, and they often read sentences from the black- 
board in which the various modulations are expressed by musical 
notes or curved lines: 

The evils of drawling and monotone are prevented in the outset 
by the method of teaching, particularly the practice of the whole 
91 
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class reading together and keeping time. Short and pithy senten- 
ces, particularly the book of Proverbs, are recommended as ad- 
mirably adapted to exercises of this kind. 

2. Ornamental Writing introductory to Drawing. 

The various kinds of ornamental letters are here practiced upon, 
giving accuracy to fhe eye and steadiness to the hand, preparatory 
to skill in drawing, which comes into ‘he next part of the course. 
The pupils also practice writing sentences and letters, with neat- 
ness, rapidity and correctness. 

3. Religious instruction in the connected Bible history. 

The design here is to give to the student a full and connected 
view of the whole Bible history. For this purpose large tables 
are made out and hung before the students. These tables are 
generally arranged in four columns; the first; containing the 
names of the distinguished men during a particular period of Bible 
history ; the second, the dates ; the third, a chronological register 
of events ; and the fourth, the particular passages of the Bible 
where the history of these persons. and events, may be found. 
With these tables before the pupils, the teacher himself, in his 
own words, gives a brief conversational outline of the principal 
characters ‘and events within a certain period, and then gives 
directions that the scriptural passages referred to, be carefully read. 
After this is done, the usual recitation and examination take pldce. 
Some of the more striking narratives, such as the finding of Moses 
on the banks of the Nile ; Abraham offering his son ; the journey 
of the wise men to do homage to Christ; the crucifixion ; the 
conversion of Paul, etc., are committed to memory in the words 
of the Bible, and the recitation accompanied with the singing of 
a hymn alluding to these events. The moral instruction to be 
derived fram each historical event is carefully impressed by the 
teacher. ‘The teacher also gives them a brief view of the history 
between the termination of the Old and the commencement of the 
New Testament, that nothing may be wanting to a complete and 
systematic view of the whole ground. Thus the whole of the 
historical part of the Bible is studied thoroughly, and systematical- 
ly, and practically, without the least sectarian bias, and. without a 
moment being spent on a single idea that will not be of the highest 
use to the scholar during all his future life. 

4, Language and Grammar. 

There is here a continuation of the exercises in the preceding 
parts of the course, in amore scientific form, together with parsing 
of connected sentences, and writing from the dictation of the 
teacher, with reference to grammar, orthography and punctuation. 
The same principle alluded to before, of avoiding technical terms 
till the things represented by those terms are clearly perceived, is 
here carefully adhered to. A single specimen of the manner in 
which the modes and tenses of the verb are taught, may be suffi- 
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cient to illustrate my meaning. The teacher writes on the black- 
board a simple sentence, as, “ The scholars learn well ;’’ and asks 
the class what sort of a sentence itis. They reply that it is a 
direct statement of a fact. (Teach.) Put it in the form of a 
command. (Class.) “Scholars, learn well.’”’? (Teach,) Put it 
in a question form. (Class) Do the scholars learn well? (‘Teach.) 
Of awish.. (Class) May the scholars learn well! (Teach.) Of 
an exclamation. (Class) How well the scholars learn! (Teach.) 
The conditional form. (Class) If the scholars learn well ; or 
should the scholars learn well. (Teach.) Of ability. (Class) 
The scholars can learn well, etc., ete. They are taught that the 
direct statement is called the indicative mode of the verb ; the 
command, the imperative mode ; the conditional, the subjunctive 
mode ; the wish, the potential mode, etc., ete.—and after this the 
book is put into their hands and they study the lesson as it stands. 
After this the different tenses of the several modes are taught in 
the same way. 

5. Real. instruction, or knowledge of nature and the external 
world, including the first elements of the natural sciences, the arts 
of life, geography and history. Instruction on this head is direct- 
ed to the answering of the following questions, namely : 

(a) What i8 man, as it respects his corporeal and intellectual 
nature ? : 

Here comes anatomy and physiology, so far as the structure of 
the human body is concerned, and the functions of its several parts. 

Also the simple elements of mental philosophy. In this con- 
nection appropriate texts of scripture are quoted, as Gen, 2: 7. 
Ps. 13%; 13-1. An appropriate hymn is also sung. 


“7. And the Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, 
and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life: and man became 
a living soul.” 


“14, I will praise thee; for I am fearful and wonderfully 
made: marvellous are thy works; and that my soul knoweth 


right well. 
“15. My substance was not hid from thee, when I was made 


in secret and curiously wrought in the lowest parts of the earth. 


“16. Thine eyes did see my substance, yet being unperfect ; 
and in thy book all my meméers were written, which in continu- 
ance were fashioned, when as yet there was none of them.” 


(6) What does man need for the preservation and cheerful 
enjoyment of life, as it respects his body and mind? For his 
body he needs food ; the different kinds of food and the mode of 
preparing them, are here brought to view ; the unwholesomeness 
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of some kinds of food ; injuriousness of improper food ; cooking ; 
evils of gluttony. The different kinds of clothing and modes of 
preparing them ; what sort of dress is necessary to health ; folly 
and wickedness of vanity and extravagance. Dwellings ; ma- 
terials of which houses are constructed ; mode of constructing 
them ; different trades employed in their construction. 

For the mind, man needs society ; the family and its duties ; 
the neighborhood and its duties. Intellectual, moral, and religious 
cultivation ; the school and its duties ; the church and its duties, 
For the body and mind both, he needs securtty.of person and 
property ; the government ; the legislature ; the courts, etc. 

(c) Where and how do men find the means to supply their 
wants, and make themselves comfortable and happy in this life ? 

The vegetable, the mineral, and the animal kingdoms are here 
brought to view, for materials ; together with agriculture and 
manufactures as the means of converting these materials to our 
use. Geography, with special reference to the productions of 
countries, and their civil, literary and religious institutions ; towns, 
their organization and employments. Geography is sometimes 
taught by blank charts, to which the students are required to affix 
the names of the several countries, rivers, mountains, principal 
towns, etc., and then state the productions and> institutions for 
which they are remarkable.. Sometimes the names of countries, 
rivers, etc., are given, and the pupil is required to construct an 
outline chart of their localities. 

In respect to all the above points, the native country is particu- 
larly studied, its capabilities, its productions, its laws, its institu- 
tions, its history, ete., are investigated, with especial reference to 
its ability of supplying the physical, social and moral wants of: its 
inhabitants. Under this head the pupils are taught to appreciate 
their native country, to venerate and love its institutions, to un- 
derstand what is necessary to their perfection, and to imbibe a 
spirit of pure and generous patriotism. It is scarcely necessary 
to add, that all the instruction under this fifth head, is confined to 
the fundamental and simplest principles of the several branches 
referred to. 


6. Arithmetic continued through fractions and «the rules of 
proportion. 

7. Geometry, doctrines of magnitudes and measures. 

8. Singing and science of local and instrumental music. 


IV. Fourth part of two years—Children from twelve to 
JSourteen. 


1. Religious instruction, in the religious observation of nature, 
the life and discourses of Jesus Christ, the history of the christian 
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religion, in connection with the cotemporary civil history, and 
the principal doctrines of the christian system 

The first topic of instruction mentioned under this head is ohe 
of peculiar interest and utility. The pupils are taught to observe 
with care and system, the various powers and operatiorts of nature 
and to consider them as so many illustrations of the wisdom, 
power, and goodness of the Creator, and at each lesson they are 
directed to some appropriate passage of the Bible, which they 
read and commit to memory ; and thus the idea is continually 
impressed on them, that the God of nature, and the God of the 
Bible, are one and the same Being. 

For example, as introductory to the whole study, the first 
chapter of Genesis, together with some other appropriate passage 
of scripture, as the 147th Psalm, or the 38th chapter of Job, may 
be read and committed to memory. | The surface of the earth, as 
illustrating. the power ahd wisdom of God, may be taken as a 
lesson. Then the. varieties of surface, as mountains, valleys, 
oceans, and rivers, continents, and islands, the heighth of moun- 
tains, the breadth of oceans, the length of rivers, remarkable 
cataracts, extended caverns, volcanoes, tides, etc., may be taken 
into view, and the teacher may impress upon the'class the great- 
ness, power, and intelligence necessary for such a creation. The 
whole is fortified by the application of such a passage as Psalm 
104: 1-13, 

* 1. Bless the Lord, O my soul. O Lord my God, thou art 
very great ; thou art clothed with honor and majesty. 

“2, ‘Who coverest thyself with light as with a garment ; who 
stretchest out the heavens.like a curtain ; 

“3.. Who layeth the beams of his chambers in the waters : 
who maketh the clouds his chariot: who walketh upon the wings 
of the wind ; 

“4, Who maketh his angels spirits; his ministers a flaming 
fire: 

“5, Who laid the foundation of the earth, haz it should not 
be removed forever. 

“6. Thou coveredst it with.the deep as with a garment : the 
waters stood above the mountains. 

“7, At thy rebuke they fled ; at the voice of thy thunder 
they hasted away. 

“8, They go up by the mountains; they go down by the 
valleys unto the place which thou hast founded for them 

“9. Thou hast set a bound that they may not pass over ; that 
they turn not again to cover the earth. 

“10. He sendeth the springs into the valleys, which run 
among the hills. 

“11. They give drink to every beast of the field ; the wild 
asses quench their thirst. 
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“12, By them shall the fowls of the heaven have their habita- 
tion, which'sing among the branches. , 

“13. He watereth the hills from his chambers: the earth is 
satisfied with fhe fruit of thy works.” 


“24, O Lord, how manifold are thy works! in wisdom hast 
thou made them all: the earth is full of thy riches. 

“25. So is this great and wide sea, wherein are things creep- 
ing innumerable, both small and great beasts. 

“26. There go the ships ; there is that leviathan, whom thou 
hast made to play therein. 


The fruitfulness and beauty of the earth, as illustrating the 
wisdom and goodness of God, may serve as another lesson. Here 
may be exhibited the beauty and variety of the plants and flowers 
with which the earth is adorned—the manner of their growth and 
self-propagation, their utility"to man and beast, their immense 
number and varicty, their relations to each other as genera and 
species; trees and their varieties, their beauty and utility, their 
timber and their fruit ; and, in connection with this lesson, Psalm 
104: 14-34, may be committed to memory: 


“14. He causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, and herb for 
the service of man: that he may bring forth fruit out of the earth : 

“15. And wine that maketh glad the heart of man, and oil to 
make Ais face to shine, and bread which strengtheneth man’s heart. 

“16. The trees of the Lord are full of sap; the cedars of 
Lebanon which he hath planted ; ; 

“17, Where the birds make their nests; .as for the stork, the 
fir-trees are her house. 

“18. The high hills area refuge for the wild goats, and the 
rocks for the conies. 

“19. He appointeth the moon for seasons: the sun knoweth 
his going down, 

“20. Thou makest darkness, and it is night: wherein all the 
beasts of the forests do creep forth. 

“21. The young lions roar after their prey, and seek their 
meat from God. 

“ 22.» The sun ariseth, they gather themselves together, and 
lay them down in their dens. 

“23. Man goeth forth to his work and to his labor until the 
evening.” 


“27. These wait all upon thee ; that thou mayest give them 
their meat in due season. 

“28. That thou givest them they gather ; thou openest thine 
hand, they are filled with good. 
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“29. Thou hidest thy face, they are troubled ; thou takest 
away their breath, they die, and return to their dust. 

“30. Thou sendest forth thy spirit, they, are created ; and 
thou renewest the face of the earth. 

“31. The glory of the Lord shall endure forever ; the Lord 
shall rejoice in his works. 

«“ 32. He looketh on the earth, and it trembleth : ke toucheth 
the hills and they smoke. 

«33. I will sing unto the Lord as long as I live: I will sing 
praise unto my God while I have my being. 

“34, My meditation of him shall be sweet: I'will be glad in 
the Lord.” 


In like manner, the creation and nourishment, the habits and 
instincts of various animals may be contemplated in connection 
with Proverbs 6 : 6—S; Psalm 104: 17-22 ; Proverbs 30: 24-31. 
Gen. 1: 20-24 ; Psalms 145: 15-16. 

“6. Go to the ant, thou sluggard ; consider her ways, and be 
wise. 

“7, Which having no guide, overseer, or ruler, 

“8. Provideth her meat in the summer, and gathereth her food 
in the harvest.”? 


“24. There be four things which are little on the earth but 
they are exceeding wise: 

“25. The ants are a péople not strong, yet they prepare their 
meat in the summer. 

“26. The conies are but a feeble folk, yet they make their 
houses in the rocks. 

“27. The locusts have no king, yet they go forth all of them 


by bands ; 
“28, The spider taketh hold with her hands, and i is in kings’ 
palaces, 


“29, There be three things which go well, yea, four are 
comely in going. 

“30. A lion, which is strongest among beasts, and turneth not 
away for any ; 

“31. A greyhound; an he-goat also; and a king against 
whom ¢here is no rising up.”’ 


“24, And God said, Let the earth bring forth the living crea- 
ture after his kind, cattle, and creeping thing, and beast of the earth 
after his: kind : and it was so. 

25. And God made the beast of the earth after his kind, and 
cattle after their kind; and every thing that creepeth upon the 
earth after his kind: and God saw that it was good,”’ 
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“15... The eyes of all wait upon thee ; and thou givest them 
their meat in due season. 

“16. Thou openest thine hand, and satisfiest the desire of every 
living thing. 

ott & The Lorp is righteous in all his ways, and holy in all 
his works :’ 


The phenomena of light and color, the nature of the rainbow, 
etc., may make another interesting lesson, illustrating the unknown 
forms of beauty ahd glory which exist in the Divine Mind, and 
which He may yet develope in other and still more glorious 
worlds; in connection with Gen. 1, 3, 5, 9, 13, 14, and other pas- 
sages of like kind. 

So the properties of the air, wind, and storm, Job 28, 25—28, 
33, 34, 35. Ps,'143, 3. 


“33. Knowest thou the ordinances of heaven? canst thou set 
the dominion thereof in the earth ? , , 

“34. Canst thou lift up.thy voice to the clouds, that’abundance 
of waters may cover thee ? 

“35. Canst thou send lightnings, that they may go, and: say 
unto thee, Here we are! 

“36. Who hath put wisdom inthe inward parts? or who hath 
given understanding to the heart ? 

“37, Who can number the clouds in wisdom? or who can stay 
the bottles of heaven.” 


Then the heavens, the sun, moon, planets, fixed stars and 
comets, the whole science of astronomy, so far as it can be intro- 
duced with advantage into common schools, can be contemplated 
in the same way. The enlightening, elevating and purifying 
moral influence of such a scheme of instruction, carried through 
the whole system of nature, must be clearly obyious to every 
thinking mind, and considered merely with reference to worldly 
good, is no less manifest. | 

The second topic of religious instruction is more exclusively 
scriptural. The life of Christ, and-the history of the apostles, as 
given in the New Testament, as chronologically arranged, and 
tables formed as before. (III. 3.) The discourses of Christ are 
examined and explained in their chronological arrangement, and 
in the same way the discourses and epistles of the apostles. The 
history of christianity, in connection with. the cotemporary civil 
history, is taught in a series of conversational lectures. ‘To con- 
clude the whole course of religious instruction, a summary of the 
christian doctrine is given in the form of some approved cate- 
chism. 

2. Knowledge of the world and of mankind, including civil 
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society, constitutional law, agricultdre, mechanic arts, manu- 
factures, etc. 

This is a continuation and completion in @ more systematic 
form of the instruction commenced in III, 5. The course begins 
with the family, and the first object is to constrnet a habitation. 
The pupil tells what materials are necessary for this purpose, 
where they are to be found, how brought together and fitted into - 
the various parts of the building. The house must now be fur- 
nished. The different articles of furniture and their uses are 
named in systematic order, the materials of which they are made, 
and the various trades employed in making them are enumerated. 
Then comes the gardens, its tools and produc ts, arid whatever else 
is necessary for the subsistence and physical comfort of a family. 
Then the family duties and virtues, parental and filial obligation 
and affection ; rights of property, duties of ne ighborhoods ; the 
civil relations of society ; the religious relations of society ; the 
state, the father-land, ete.; finally geography, history and travels. 
Books of travels are ‘compiled expre ‘ssly for the use of schools, 
and are found to be of the highest interest and utility. 

3. Language and exercises in composition. 

The object here is to give the pupils a perfect command of their 
native tongue, and ability to use it on all occasions with readiness 
and power. ‘The first exercises are on simple questions, such as— 
“Why ought children to love and obey their parents’?—or they 
are short descriptions of visible objects, such as a house, a room, a 
garden, etc. There are also exercises on the various forms of 
expressing the same idea, as, “The sun enlightens the earth.” 
“The earth is enlightened by the sun.”” “The sun gives light to 
the earth.” “The earth receives light from the sun.’’ “The sun 
is the source of light to the earth.” “The earth is enlightened by 
rays sent out frony the sun,”’ ete. There are exercises also of the 
same sort, or metaphors and other figures of speech—familiar letters 
are then written and short essays on themes such as may be fur- 
nished by texts from the book of Proyerbs and other sentences of 
the kind ; and thus gradual advancement is made to all the higher 
and graver modes of composition. 

4. Application of arithmetic and mathematics to the business 
of life, including surveying, civil engineering, ete. 

The utility of this branch of instruction and the mode of it, 
after what has already been said, are probably too obvious to need 
any further illustration. 

5. Elements of Drawing. 

For this the pupils have already been prepared by the exercises 
in ornamental writing in the previous part of the course. They 
have already acquired that accuracy of sight and steadiness of hand 
which are among the most essential requisites to drawing well. 
The first exercises are in drawing lines, and the most simple 

26 
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mathematical figures, such assthe square,:the cube, the triangle, the 
paralellogram ; generally from wooden models placed at some 
little distance on a shelf, before the class. [From this they proceed 
to architectural figures, such as doors, windows, columns, and 
facades. Then the figures of animals, such as a horse, cow, an 
elephant—first from other pictures, and then from nature. A 
plant, a rose, or some flower is placed upon a shelf and the class 
make a picture of it. From this they proceed to landscape paint- 
ing, historical painting, and the higher branches of the art, accord- 
ing to their time and capacity. All learn enough of drawing to 
use it in the common business of life, such as plotting a field, lay- 
ing out a canal, or drawing the plan of a building ; and many 
attain to a high degree of excellence. 

6. Exercises in singing and the seience of music. 

The instructions of the previous parts are extended as far as 
possible, and include singing and playing at sight, and the more 
abstruse and difficult branches of the science and art of. music. 


CHAPTER OF THE SYSTEM. 


The striking features of this system, even in the hasty and 
imperfect sketch which my limits allow me to give, are obvious 
even to superficial observation. No one can fail to observe its 
great completeness, both as to the number and kind of subjects 
embraced in it, and as to its adaptedness to develop every power 
of every kind, and give it a useful direction. What topic in al! 
that is necessary for a sound business education is here omitted ? 
I can think of nothing, unless it be one or two of the modern 
languages, and these are introduced wherever it is necessary, as 
has already been seen in the study sheet of ‘Dr. Diesterweg’s 
seminary, inserted on a preceding page of this report. I have 
not taken the course precisely as it exists in any one school, but 
have combined from an investigation of many institutions, the 
features which I supposed would most fairly represent the whole 
system. In the Rhinish provinces of Prussia, in a considerable 
part of Bavaria, Baden, and Wirtemberg, French is taught as well 
as German; in the schools of Prussian Poland, German and 
Polish are taught ; and even English, in the Russian schools of 
Cronstadt and Archangel, where so many English and American 
merchants resort for the purposes of trade. Two languages can 
be taught in a school quite as easily as one, provided the teacher 
be perfectly familiar with both, as any one may see by visiting 
Mr. Solomon’s school in Cincinnati, where all the instruction is 

iven both in German and English. 

What faculty of mind is there that is not developed in the 
scheme of instruction sketched above? I know of none. The 
perceptive and reflective faculties, the memory and the judgment, 
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the imagination and the taste, the moral and religious faculty, and 
even the various kinds of physical and manual dexterity, all have 
opportunity for development and exercise. Indeed, I think the 
system in its great outlines, as nearly complete as human ingenuity 
and skill can make it; though undoubtedly some of its arrange- 
ments and details admit of improvement ; and some changes will 
of course be necessary in adapting it to the circumstances of 
different countries. 

The entirely pr actical character of the system is obvious 
throughout. It views every subject on the practical side, and in 
reference to its adaptedness to use. The dry technical abstract 
parts of science are not those first presented ; but the system pro- 
ceeds, in the only way which nature ever pointed out, from 
practice to theory, from parts to demonstrations. It has often 
been a complaint in respect to some systems of education, that the 
more a‘man studied, the less he knew of the actual business of 
life. Such a complaint cannot be made in reference to this system, 
for being intended to educate for the actual business of life, this 
object is never for a moment lost sight of. 

Another striking feature of the system is its moral and religious 
character. Its morality is pure and elevated, its religion entirely 
removed from the narrowness of sectarian bigotry. What parent 
is there, loving his children and wishing to have them respected 
and happy, who would not desire that they should be educated 
under such a kind of moral and religious influence as has been 
described? Whether a believer in revelation or not, does he not 
know that without sound morals there can be no happiness, and 
that there is no morality like the morality of the New Testament ? 
Does he not know that without religion, the human heart can never 
be at rest, and that there is no religion like the religion of the 
Bible? Every well informed man knows, that, as a general fact, 
it is impossible to impress the ¢ obligations of morality with any 
efficiency on the heart of a child, or even on that of an adult, 
without an appeal to some code which is sustained by the authority 
of God ; and for what code will it be possible to claim this 
authority if not for the code of the Bible ? 

But perhaps some will be ready to say, the scheme is indeed 
an excellent one, provided only it were practicable ; but the idea 
of introducing so extensive and co: uplete a course of study into 
our common schools is entirely visionary and can never be realiz- 
ed. I answer, that it is no theory which I have been exaoibiting, 
but a matter of fact, a copy of actual practice. The above system 
is no visionary scheme emanating from the closet of a recluse, 
but a sketch of the course of instruction now actually pursued by 
thousands of schoolmasters in the best district schools that have 
ever been organized. It can be done, for it has been done ; it is 
now done, and it ought to be done. If it can be done in Europe, 
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I believe it can be done in the United States: if it can be done 
in Prussia, I know it can be done in Ohio. The people have but 
io say the word and_ provide the means, and the thing is accom- 
plished ; for the word, of the people here is even more powerful 
than the word of the King there; and the means of the people 
here are altogether more abundant for such an object than the 
means of the sovereign there. Shall this object, then, so desirable 
in itself, so entirely practicable, so easily within our reach, fail of 
accomplishment ? For the honor and welfare of our State, for 
the safety of our whole nation, I trust it will not fail ; but that 
we shall soon witness in this commonwealth the introduction of a 
system of common school instruction, fully adequate to all the 
wants of our population, 
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ABSTRACT OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 


FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1837, TAKEN AT WOODWARD COLLEGE, 
CINCINNATI—BY JOSEPH RAY, M. D.. PROF. MATH. 




















as Birom. Course 
Sent Phermometer. aun ht wind icharae’r! rain jcharae’r Miscellany. 


hes |AM PM wind weather. 





1S37.jauin|manjia tp] ine 
























149.0 7O0.057.5' 29.591 NE-NE it. bre clear fine day 
952.0 74.6 634 29.63 E--E It. bre fair 
3 48.0 75.0 G27 290.527 h-Sk It. bre variable cloudy a.m 
454.083.0 68.4 29.547 SE-SE | It. bre clear , 
563.0 87.0 68.5;29.555 SE-SE | It. bre “8 cloudy wet afternoon ; 
: 663.0 78.6 72.2 29.510 SE-SE | It. bre ‘62 cloudy wetday ' 
@ 769.0 83.0 756 29.3°6 S-SV It. bre) ‘68 variable wet moruing 
875.0 90.0.79.2 29.221 W-W It. bre fair (fine evening 
971.0 90.0'78.2 29.240 SW-SW | It. bre fair 
1072.0 89.0,77.5 29-193 SW-SW | It. bre +24 variable wet evening 
11 56.0 70.0,59.2 29.313 W-W It. bre variable 
12 46.0 62.0 51.7 29-257 N-N It. bre clear 
13 46.0 70.0 57.0 29.253 E-E It. bre clear : 
O 1448.071.0 60.2 29-348 =E-F It. bre clear 
1555.0 81.0:66.8 29-347 K-E It. bre fair 
16 60.0 82.06 69.2 29-310 S-SE .; It. bre clear 
1761.0 85.0/71.2 29-210 S-SW | it. wd ‘D6 variable rain, 0 p. m. 
18 52.0 63.0.55.7 29-320 W W It. wd variable 
19 48.0 63.0 54.8 29-447 NW--NW_ It. wd variable 
: 2) 45.0 73.058.8 29-510 W-SW | It. bre | fair 
; 2156.0 74.0 63.0 29-453 SE-SE | It. bre | variable 
22 56.0 72.057.3:29-471 S-SW | It. bre! cloudy 
: 23 42.0 63.0 52.5 29-640 NW-N | It. bre| clear | 
24 45.0 70.0 61.2 29-560 NE--NE It. bre | clear | 
25'56.0 80.0 67.0 29-510 S—S It. bre fair | 
26 60.0 81.0.67.3.29-437 S—S | It. bre! fair | 





27/58.0,82-0.71.3 29.380 SE-SE | It. bre| -+12variable wet evening 
28/65.0 81-0, 69.5 29.333 SW—SW) It. bre} +26 cloudy wet night 

@ 29/57.0 69.0 65.7 29.300 S-SE | It. bre} +28 cloudy wet morning 
30/56.0/76-0 66.3 29.222 SW-W it. wd | fair and even’g. 







Mean temperature of the air(Fahrenheit’s scale) 64°°95 






Maximum height of thermometer Q)°- 
Minimum height of thermometer 420°. 
Range of thermometer 48°: 





Warmest day, Sept. 8th. 
Coldest day, Sept. 12th. 








Mean height of barometer, (English inches,) 29°3959 

Maximum height of barometer, 29.64 

Minimum height of barometer, 29°15 

Range of barometer, ‘49 i 
' Perpendicular depth of rain (Eng. inches) 3:14 





Direction of Wind.—N. 14 days—N. E. 2 days—E. 54 days—S. E. 6 







days—S. 4 days—S. W. 54 days—W. 4 days—N. W. 14 days. 
Weather.—Clear and fair 16 days—variable {) days—cloudy 5 days. : 
This month was remarkably pleasant, the number of clear and fair 





days being twice as great as in the same monthof last year; while the 
mean temperature was pearly 4 degrees less. 
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ABSTRACT OF METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS, 


FOR THE MONTH OF OCTOBER, 1537, TAKEN AT WOODWARD COLLEGE, 


CINCINNATI—BY JOSEPH RAY, M. D., PROF. MATH. 


;Baro:m.; Course 
Oct., Therm met Teinn ht ' ind bar Cr rain! charac’r| M‘scellany. 
1837.) min|imaxim tp) inebes.| AM win veather. 7 
: Wevoureururairss . \ i | bre | clear 
57°C (2 [G5 2U. SE-i It bre cloudy 


3162+ | 7-4 (66° 25°42 SW-SM bre variable | 
459+ 134-0 /61-¢ 26400) NE-NE | str bre cloudy | 
5159+ 155-1616 29° 2a sVW-SV | § “bre +87 cloudy | 
fair 

| 


6/51 155°C /56°0/29°240, W-W. | bre 
@® 749+ |31.(/52°5 29423) N-N_ | It bre | cloudy 
846+ |51.( (52°C 20°290) NE-NE . wd | fair | 
Q)41+( |72°( |58°7 29487 NE-NE | str bre clear |frost 
10.55°( | 78° 64'S 26°465| S-S | str bre variable | 
11:60 |79 67°75 29417, SW-S | str bre | fair | 
12:56-(177°C }62°1/29°376, SW-W | strbre| ‘4livariable!lrain 8 P. 
(-) 12/4 1°) 46°C 42-7) 29°6C N-N | strbre cloudy | 
14/26+¢ (57°C |47°5 29°54 K-" | it bre fair 
1547+ (59°C/612 ni “467 E-E | It bre fair 
16 58+ (78° ()54°8 29-553) SW-SW | It bre fair 
i7/55*( I0+( |66"5 29. 473 SW-SW | It bre ° fair 
iS 62) 78" \G8": — 7 SW-SW | it bre variable 
19 64-¢ |59°C | 37°C 29°257| SW-SE | It bre *8) cloudy 
20 60°C 76:0) 55°2 * 0): 223) SW-W | it bre cloudy | 
@ 21 55°¢ 59-6) 523°0 29-220) SW-W It bre ‘26)variable|wet forenoon 
2261: () 78+ (70°3)/29°320) WW It wd| *35) clear’| 
362-0740) 2) 29°33 S-SW It wd) 151) cloudy |wet day 
24 46-(|32-€/47°7/39°453,) NW-N | it wd} °3 cloudy |wet day 
25 44-(| 50-0452 29°46 N-N It wd cloudy | 
26 33+ 42°C 67 29°457| NW-NW | It wd} ‘15! cloudy | 
27 33°C | 45° | 87°38) 2Q°HTR N-N | It bre clear (frost 
2Q8 33°C | 49° 412 29°553| NE-NE | str bre fair {heavy frost 
@ 29 34-460 | 7°7 29°67! NE-NE | str bre! variable| do do 
8028-0 45°C A: 29°483| NE-NE | It bre clear | do do 
31:26-0153-0137°5 29 


‘A101. ~=s«XN-N Mit bre premecy ar ae 





. 








Mean temperature of the air, (Fahrenheit? s scale) 55°82 

Maximum height of thermometer 86° 

Minimum height of thermometer 26° 

Range of thermometer 54° 

Warmest day October 18th. 

Coldest day October 20th. 

Mean height of barometer, (English inches) 29-4226 

Maximum height of barometer 29-64 

Minimum height of barometer 29°13 

Range of barometer 5] 

Perpendicular depth of iy and melted snow, (inches) 4°16 

Direction of Wind.—N, 54 lays—N., BE. 6 day bathe, Ds days—S. E. lday 
—-S, 2d lays—S. W.8 d: ay —_W. Aida ays—N. W. 14 aays. 

Weather.—Clear and fair 14 daye—v ariable 6 days—cloudy 1] days. 


Mean temperature nearly 10 degrees greater than the same month last 
year. 
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FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1557, TAKEN AT WOODWARD COLLEGE, 









CINCINNATI—BY JOSEPH RAY, M. D., FROF. MATH, 

















































, Barom ( ourst rain 
Nov. Uhermometer. mn ht wind (charac’r’ and charac’r Miscellany. 
1837. min}max|m tp inches AM. PM. wind snow | weather cf 
Pei) 0357 | 20370) WW it brei | clear,” 
2 IQ.4) 5 hi 40°5 IQ FHI 6} W-W It bre clear 
3 30.0.62°0/45°3/29-453) WW lt bre | clear 
126.0 65°C |56°7 29-096 S-S. Lg wd +36 variable wet afternoon 
@ 542 6540 /45-0)/ 29-021) SMW it we cloud 
635°C 66 6)55°0/20-150) SW-SW str wd variable 
7 38 0)56+0 43-5) 29-593) W-\W It wd clear fine day [n’gt 
8 33.0'65°0/49-/ 29-691) NWS it wd clear fine day and 
9 43 O07 4°6/99°5/ 29°45) SW-SW str wd) eS variavle windy 
10.57 0 G54 59°= 4°451 SWeswW if wa cioudy rn usq’s bad 
LL 57 7264 9°) 26-107, S\Ves\V tr wd ° ciotuy ; iy cay « 
© 12.50,0 67-0) 55°5129-207,  W=\V | It wad variable i 
13,.43.0.55-0/47°=) 29-270) NW-NW_ It bre variable 
14/3°,0147-0/43°O0) 20412) NWeNW) it) bre cloudy 
1582.0 53+ 42°") 20°45: N-N it bre variable 
iG SLOSL-O BS*s| 29-737 N—N It bre clear fine day 
17\31.0,60-0/49°=|29°577| NW-V It bre variable 
IR 50.0 60-0 55-2 | 29°38] <— he we ‘16. cloudy /rain o> PM, 
1952.0 59-0'56-5)29°417, W-SW It wd cloudy 
@ 2053.0, 75-0/61-2) 29-397; W-W | it wd fair 
9155.0: 73-0'90-7/ 20-901) Wes Ww It wad “Ally ableifsudden ch’ng 
22 29.0)47 0) 8202) 25 RU W-W str wd cloudy stormy day, 
2323-0) 31-0 | 2--8) 28-045, WW lt wd) -05) cloudy light snow 
24 27.4) B84 29-7) 28-917 W-W it 1 londy jelfm5tos PM, 
25, 26-0: 360/20" 120-922; WW | it wd cloudy snowy foren’n 
YG 22-1) 42°03 Te? 129623 W-W | it bre clear 





~ 


20491) NE-NE | It bre variable 

29-493) SE-S | It wd! °3]| cloudy 

9567) SW-W lt wd variable 

| 1.551) W-W { it wd) *22) fair musq’toes bad 
j , 


@ 27 25-0510 44-22 
9S 49-550 Dee) 2 
29)56°0, 69°C 60+2) 2 

fm |) 


8053-0 TSG! 


ZI 
















Mean temperature of the air, (Fahrenheit’s scale) 48°11 





Maximum height of thermometer i—- 
Minirnum height of thormometer 2e" 
Range of thermometer 53° 








Warmest day November °Cth. 
Coldest day November 2:'d. 
Mean height of barometer, (Inglish inches) 29°3355 








Maximum height of barometer 29-78 
Minimum height of barometer 28°72 
Range of barometer 1G 





Perpendicular depth ef rain and melted snow 252 


Direction of wind.—N. 2 days—N: E. 1 day—S, E. 4 day—S. 3 days— 
. W.6 days—W. 144 days—N. W. 3 days. 


Weather.—Clear and fair 9 days—variable 1) days—cloudy Ii days. 






ND 






The latter part of this month was remarkably warm, the last being the 
warmest day of the month. ‘The mean temperature of the whole month 
was nearlv ten degrees higher than that of the same month last year. 
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Barom. Course charac’r, rain 

Der Thermometer. ip * bt wind of apd charact’r Miscellany, 
1837. min\maxim tp! inches|AM. PM., wiod S110 » | weather | 
91560 73°0)52°5 29-383) SW-SW | It wd fair (PM: 
55°0 69-0 56°3 29-070 SW-SW | h’g wd) 1°61 clotdy rain com. 34 
35°0 46°0 39°3 29-307, W-\WW It wd cloudy 
21-0 44°0/3593 29-467 W-W It bre clear 

rS°s 


} 
31°0 46:03 
) 


> Oe CoO 


9°567 W—-W It bre clear fine day 

9°530 SE-=-SE | It bre clear 

9°320 NW-NW bre i7 variable wet night 

‘880 SW-SW wd variable wet morning 

10/350 39-0 35°0 28:980 W-W | str wd cloudy 

11/29-0 39-031 260 W—-W wd variable | 

12 24°0 38-0 30°8 29.463 WeW bre variable 

13 24°0 33-0 26°8 29-397 W-NW bre fair 

14 22.0 34:0 27°7 29.400 NW-NW bre variable | 

15 20°0 38-0 32:0 29-430 NW-NW bre! ‘50 variable [day 
16 34°0 42°0 39°529°180 E-E wd 2°50 cloudy remarkably wet 
7.41°0 51-0 45°2 28.913 E-E wd) ‘3% cloudy wet dark day 
18 31°C 35°0 33-0 29-060, W-W_ | wd variable light snow 

19 23-0 37-0 29-2 29-220 W-W | str wd cloudy 


S*, 


9°527 WV —W It bre cloudy 
20°0 49-0: 


—s 


Doe 


7'27°0 49.0 36°55 
8280 47-0 41° 
9 29-0 49-0 43° 


weooz w 


L 


—_— — 


0D © & HW wt 
Z 


we 
wt 


20 23-0 26°0 24-2 29°390 W-SW | wi cloudy 


21'24°0 35-0 26°3 2° 
2 


9-223 SW-SW wd *16 cloudy |sn’w 3 in, deep 
8:0 24-0 15°7 29-530 W-W bre fair 
23 14°0 28-0 18°8 29-543. W-W | bre} cloudy canal closed 
24) 7°0 38-0 27°229°510 W-SW | bre | clear (fine day 
25 24°0 49-0 41°5 29-423 SW-SW wd fair do do 
26 29°0 47°0 55°2 29°557 =W-W bre clear (beautiful day 
27 22°0,42°0 36°3 29-470 SW-SW bre ‘fair | 
5 0°0, 49-0 36°3 29°430 SW-SW bre. clear 
9 26°0,51°0 38.3 29-447 SW-SW bre fair 
30°0 47-0 39°8 29-391 SW-SW wd -21|variable canal open 
31°0\49°0 38°7:29°54L' WW bre | clear /fair day 





Mean temperature of the air, (Fahrenheit’s scale) 35°-52 

Maximum height of thermometer 73° 

Minimum height of thermometer 

Range of thermometer 66° 

Warmest day December Ist. 

Coldest day December 22d. 

Mean height of barometer, (English inches) 29°3487 

Maximum height of barometer _ 29°63 

Minimum height of barometer 28°81 

Range of barometer *82 

Perpendicular cepth of rain and melted snow, (English inches) 5°05 

Direction of wind.—E, 2 days—S. E. 1 day—S. W. 10 days—W. 144 
days—N. W. 34 days. , : 

Weather.—Clear and fair 13 days—variable 8 days—cloudy 10 days. 

Canal closed by ice from the 23d to the 30th of the month. 


The mean temperature of this month was nearly 5 degrees higher than that 
of the same month last year, and 4 degrees higher than that of the same month 
in the year 1835. 


7° 








